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Che Outlook. 


There were indications a year ago, to which we 
called attention at the time, that the great fraud 
in Maine by which Gov. Garcelon attempted to 
cheat the people of that State of their vote had 
a national ,urpose; it looked even then like an 
egg laid by a more astute politician for Garcelon 
to hatch. Private advices which we have no 
right to disregard assure us that it is still in the 
contemplation of some of the Democratic leaders, 
in case of a close Presidential election, to induce 
the Democratic House and Senate to refuse to 
count the electoral vote of Maine, which will be 
certified by Gov. Davis, on the ground that he is 
not the real Governor of the State. Such a 
scheme can hardly succeed in winning the Presi- 
dency; but it might succeed in embroiling the 
country. The way to prevent it is to secure such 
a decided vote in the States of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut as will show a public 


EDITORS. 


sentiment not to be trifled witb. Not only the. 


New York ‘‘Herald,” nominally independent 
with Democratic proclivities, but the New 
York ‘‘Sun,” intensely and hotly Democratic, 
foretells a Republican majority inevery Northern 
State. Gen. Hancock’s extraordinary letter and 
yet more extraordinary interview have disaffected 
Free-Traders without winning Protectionists. The 
attempt to break the force of the majorities in In- 
diana and Ohio, the forgery of aletter on the Chinese 
question imputed to Mr. Garfield, the Barnum 
mare’s nest of discovered dispatches from Governor 
Jewell, the extraordinary Mayoralty nomination 
in this city, the rumored placing of the Demo- 
cratic campaign in Mr. Tilden’s control, all indi- 
cate that the Democratic managers are in desper- 
ate mood; and desperation rarely knows any law. 


Every man who desires to keep the country free 
from the danyer of a disputed election should 
hesitate, under such circumstances, before he al- 
lows his vote or his absence from the polls to give 
revolutionists an opportunity or excuse for threat- 
ening tevolution. 


A very forcible argument in favor of the elec- 
tion of Garfield and Arthur appears in the last 
number of the ‘‘ North American Review,” over 
the signature of many leading merchants and 
baukers of this city. Twenty years ago, when the 
natioval debt was $1.91 per capita, the govern- 
ment with difficulty borrowed $1,500,000 at twelve 
per cent. interest; last year, the national debt be- 
being $40.42 per capita, in a single day it borrowed 
$121,000,000 at fuur per cent. interest. Under 
James Buchanan United States six per cents. sold 


at 96; four per cents. are now selling at about 110. 


The national banks hold over $400,000,000 in gov- 
ernment: bonds; the State banks, $7,739,000; the 
loan and trust companies, $18,000,000; the life in- 
surance companies, $42,000,000; the fire, marine 


and casualty companies, $68,000,000; and the 


savings banks, $156,415,159; these immense sums 
representing the property of not less than four 
willions of persons. These various corporations 
loan about $2,000,000,000 for the support of va- 
rious branches of trade and iudustry, and any 
shrinkage in public credit would involve a shrink- 
age in the assets and a corresponding diminution 
of their ability to aid the nation, which is depend- 
ent on these trades and industries. No party 
would purposely bring about such a calamity, 
but the Democratic party has been for 
years the stronghold of every pernicious finan- 
cial theory, and its ascendancy, if it secured no 
actual result in legislation by the countenance 
it would give to these schemes and the opportuni- 
ties it would afford for airing them, would im- 
mensely affect the public credit and the value of 
the public securities. Within one year bonds to 
the amount of $697,354,600 become payable and 
redeemable; the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
every attempt mae to meet them by refunding, 
has been defeated by a Democratic majority in 
Congress; and this may be taken as an official dec 
laration of the temper of the party on these ques- 
tions. The national banking system is generally 


| regarded by political economists here and abroad 


as the very best that has ever been d: vised, but 
the Democratic party is opposed to it by its his- 
tory and by the operation of the one political 
principle to which it is true, the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. Any interference with the national 
banking system would work incalculable mischief 
by deranging the whole financial condition of the 
country, and would set back the tide of prosperity 
which is now fertilizing even the remotest points; 
if the Dewocratic party is true to its history and 
principles it is bound to attack the present bank- 
ing system. These are forcible arguments, capa- 
ble of verification by every candid man, and they 
ought to have the careful consideration of every 
voter. 


The immediate future of Russia is gloomy if the 
view taken by the St. Petersburgh ‘‘ Golos” is 
correct. The crops throughout the country are 
very generally a failure, and instead of exporting 
40,000,000 quarters the Russians will be obliged 
to import grain from abroad. The government is 
already giving serious attention to the problem of 
feeding the peasantry during the coming winter. 
Thousands of destructive insects defled the efforts 
to exterminate them and are hidden beneath the 
snow, s0 that there is little prospect that the crops 


will escape them pext year. During the past year 
the deficiency in the revenue has been $20,800,000, 
and these facts, taken in connection with the 
political situation, are sufficient cause for general 
uneasiness and depression. The heavy hand of 
the government is felt most oppressively by the 
students; in the University of St. Petersburgh 
they are circulating a petition for presentation to 
the Minister of Public Instruction demanding the 
establishment of a special students’ corporation, 
with the right of representation to the authorities. 
by deputies; of holding meetings of the associa- 
tion for objects to be submitted to the authorities; 
of participating in the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil of Professors, and, finally, that no student shall 
be subject to summary treatment by the police or 
deported without the previous cognizance of the 
Rector, or without having been expelled from the 
University. 


The French Government is pushing forward its 
measures for closing the establishments of other 
unauthorized religious orders than the Jesuits. 
At the expulsion of the Carmelites from their es- 
tablishment at Rennes it was necessary to sum- 
mon the gens d’armes and force the doors; at 
Marseilles the police were required to disperse the 
crowd collected near the Capuchin establishment. 
In general, however, it is evident that thus far 
the sympathies of the people are with the govern- 
ment rather than with the religious orders. Ru- 
mors of compromise are again reported by the 
cable. We suspect their origin is among the relig- 
ious orders, who are thus desiring,to create a pub- 
lic sentiment in their favor. 


Matters at Dulcigno remain in statu quo. The 
Porte has agreed to surrender it to Montenegro, 
but the Albanians have not agreed to surrender 
it to the Porte. Riza Pacha has represented to 
the Chiefs of the Albanian League the necessity 
of surrendering the city, and has assured the Mon- 
tenegrin authorities that it will be surrendered 
peacefully; but the determination on the part of 
the Albanians to resist is reported to be still 
strong. On the other hand, the London ‘‘ Times ” 
thinks there is every indication that the surrender 
will be accomplished. The hopes of Greece for 
the extension of her frontier are still postponed. 
The King, in his speech at the opening of the 
Chambers last week, expressed his gratitude to the 
countries whose arbitrament has assured Greece a 
frontier strengthening and extending her bounda- 
ries, and declares that this decision of the Powers 
calls for the action of Greece herself, implying 
that she must depend upon her own exertions to 
give it effect. He asks the co-operation of the 
Chambers in maintaining the army and effecting 
the extension of her territory. Moderate as his 
speech is in expression, it is decidedly belligerent 
in its substance. The Eastern question it ap-, 
parently as far from its solution as ever. 


Behm and Wagner, the German geographers, 
who are generally accepted as authorities in sta- 
tistics, have recently published the result of their 
efforts to take the census of the world. In large 
portions of Asia and Africa nothing more trust- 
worthy than an estimate is possible; but taking 
as a criterion their accurate estimate of the 
population of the United States without the aid 
of the last census reports, their statements may 
be relied upon as having been made on very care- 
ful study of the data in each case. The total 
population of the globe, according to Messrs. 
Behm and Wagner, is 1,455,923,000, and increases 
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at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 a month; or, to be 
exact, at the rate of 17,000,000in nineteen months. 
Asia contains considerably more than half this 
multitude, her population being estimated at. 
834,707,000; Europe, 315,929,000; Afriea, 205,- 
679,000; America, 95,495,500; Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 4,031,000, and the Polar region— Greenland 
and Iceland—82,000. Russia leads off in Europe 
with nearly 66,000,000, while her entire posses 
sions number about 88,000,000 inhabitants. Ger 
many follows with 43,900,000; Austria and Hun- 
gary, 38,000,000; France, 37,000,000; Great 
Britain, 34,500,000; European Turkey has 8,866,- 
000, and Asiatic Turkey, 16,320,000. In Asia, 
China, including all her possessions, contains 
434 626,000; Japan, 34,538,000, and British India, 
240,298,000. In America the United States has 
more than half the population, or 48,500,000, ex- 
elusive of 300,000 Indians. British North Awer- 
ica has 3,839 000; Mexico, 9,485,000, while Brazil, 
the most populous of South Amenecan countries, 
bas 11,000,000. 


THE MAYORALTY OF NEW YORK. 


T is unfortunate that the wunicipal affairs of 
New York should be complicated with Na- 
tional and State politics; for the almost inevitable 
result is to sacrifice the lesser to the greater issues. 
There is no doubt that the election of a Republic- 
an President isj of paramount importance to the 
election of a Republican Mayor in New York; 
but it does not fc-llow that by beld and determined 
effort both might not be elected, or that there is 
any occasion for the trafficking by which the 
latter is likely to be traded off forthe former. 
By nominating a candidate on whom the Demo- 
cratic opposition to Tammany Hall, always a 
large factor in our local politics, would have been 
concentrated, the Republican party might have 
had a reasonable hope of electing the Mayor with- 
out losing a vote to the Presidential electors, a 
chance which they throw away in presenting a 
‘* straight” party ticket. 

Since, however, they have not seen fit to take 
this course, it is a matter of congratulation that 
they have made so excellent a choice as that of 
Mr. William Dowd, who, by his large business suc- 
cess and his identification with publie affairs in 
the Board of Education, is eminently qualified to 
fill the chief magistracy of the city. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that tbese considerations 
will still make Mr. Dowd an acceptable candidate 
to numbers of Democrats who find it impossible to 
support the nominee of their party, Mr. William 
R. Grace, by reason of his relations to the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which he is a member. Nor 
is it impossible that the ‘‘ no-popery” ery may de- 
feat any bargain on which Tammany Hall may 
rely to elect its candidate, and make Mr. Dowd 
Mayor in spite of the supineness of the Republic- 
ans. 

That this cry should be raised at all is cer- 
tainly unfortunate, because it is certain to 
stimulate religious prejudice and lead to relig- 
ious covtroversy. There are, however, grave 
reasons why no loyal son of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church should be elected to any high posi- 
tion ina free Republic. He is by bis religious 
vows bound to a supreme loyalty to a foreign 
potentate. His first duty is to the Pope of Rome; 
his second to his own country. It is idle to 
say that these two duties will never clash, since 
one is religious and tbe other is secular, for no 
clear line divides the religious from the secular. 
The reasons why a Roman Catholic should 
not be elected to such an office are increased 
in the case of the Mayoralty of New York City 


by peculiar and local considerations. For many | 


years the Roman Catholic Church has been en- 
deavoring to secure a large portion of the public 
funds for its charitable and educational institu- 
tions. Inthe municipal government of this city, 
the funds of the city, some thirty millions of 
dollars, are apportioned to their various de- 


partments of expenditure by a Board of Appor- 


tionment, of which the Comptroller is one, 
the Mayor of the city another, his appointee a 
third, and the President of the Board ef Alder- 
men the fourth. Mr. Kelly, the Comptroller, isa 
Roman Catholic. If Mr. Grace, also a Roman 
Catholic, is elected Mayor his appointee will be 
subject to his control, and the whole disposition 


of the income of New York City will be practical- 
ly in the hands of the sons of the Church, which 
has never been wodest in its demands upon the 
public purse. The whole excise fund, moreover, 
which by law is appropriated to charitable insti- 
tutions, will be divided by this Board of Appor- 
tionment. How it would be divided in such a 
case it is easy to foresee. The Mayor, moreover, 
appoints the Commissioners of the Board of Edu- 
cation who, it is obvious, should be free from 
sectariun influences. No intelligent Protestant 
will object to Mr. Grace because he holds to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or the celibacy 
of the priesthood, or the immaculate conception, 
or any other purely theological theory; but all 
intelligent Protestants way well object to see the 
financial control and the educational interests of 
the City of New York put into the hands of men 
who would be sworn by the most sacred of vows 
to serve primarily and chiefly a Church which is 
under the despotic control of a foreign power. 

There are other reasons which ought to operate 
in the minds of thinking men against Mr. Grace’s 
election; chief among which are that he is nomi- 
nated in consequence of an avowed bargain be- 
tween Tammany and Anti-Tammany, and that his 
election, placing the interests of the city wholly 
under the control of an Imperium Imperio, Tam- 
many Hall, would be a sudden, abrupt and disas- 
trous reversal of the verdict of the city when, two 
years ago, it elected Edward Cooper as its Mayor. 
The time is auspicious fora union of all good citi- 
zens in the election of a good citizen who shall 
not only be personally above reproach, as Mr. 
Grace doubtless is, but who shall also be practi- 
cally free from allegiance to an irresponsible club 
within the city, and ecclesiastically free from re- 
ligious allegiance to a supreme master who lives 
outside the country and has no interest in main- 
taining the nation’s welfare; and this union may 
safely be made upon the Republican candidate, 
William Dowd. 


EMPHASIZE THE AGREEMENTS. 


HE famous ‘‘Thomas case” seems to have 
reached its crisis. The Rev. H. W. Thomas, 
D.D., of Chicago, who has preached fora quarter 
of a century in Methodist pulpits of Iowa and IIli- 
nois, a few years ago became the subject of much 
public discussion because of alleged heterodoxy 
in his views. But his sermons on the topies in 
question, preached at Aurora, I[Il., having been 
published in a volume, were passed through the 
critical examination of the editor of the ‘* Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review” without any condemna- 
tion as unsound. Two years ago, bowever, after 
preaching a year at the Centenary M. EK. Church, 
Chicago, be was brought before the Conference 
by a report of the ‘‘ Committee on Conference 
Relations” that rumors of unsound preaching by 
Dr. Thomas had come to their ears. He made a 
statement of his views, claiming to be Methodistic 
on all essential points. The Couference, however, 
passed a resolution saying that his statement was 
‘indefinite and unsatisfactory,” and requiring 
him in his future preaching to be more careful to 
avoid real or apparent heterodoxy. After two 
years more of preaching in tbe same lines as be- 
fore, at the Conference session just closed he was 
requested by vote to withdraw from Methodism, 
which, however, he refused to do under the im- 
plied censure of such a vote. It is thought that 
but for such a censure he would have withdrawn 
to an evangelical church more tolerant toward 
diversity of opinion on the points in question. In 
his refusal to withdraw he reaffirmed his sympa- 
tby with the spirit and work of Methodism, and 
his hearty belief in all Methodist doctrines which 
he considers essential: a personal God, the deity 
of Christ, repentance, regeveration, prayer, the 
witness of the Spirit, holiness of heart and life, 
immortality, and in atonement (but the Bushnell 
view), in inspiration (but not the ‘‘ verbal” or 
‘* plenary ” theories), in after death punishment 
for sin and in ‘‘punishment forever for any soul 
that sins forever,” neither denying nor affirming 
endlessness of punishment, but cherishing the 
‘‘eternal hope.” His views on inspiration, atone- 
ment and punishment, which he claimed were not 
inconsistent with Methodist tolerance of diversity 
in minor beliefs in some of its bishops and theo- 
logical professors, and which he said were held 


by many others of the Conference, were, however, 
considered heterodox by a majority of his breth- 
ren. 

A committee appointed to examine Dr. Thomas’s 
statement reported the appointment of a confer- 
ence prosecutor and other preliminaries for atrial 
under the Presiding Elder of Chicago District, to | 
take place after. Conference adjourned, which 
trialis likely to occur at once. Dr. Thomas 
claims to be defending, not himself, but the fair 
fame of the denomination of whose tolerance to- 
ward diversity of opinion he has often boasted, 
believing that the church at large would not be 
willing to have one holding such views as himself 
banished from its ranks. 

Whether such a preacher as Dr. Thomas can 
work to advantage in Methodism—which requires 
a pastoral change every three years, and therefore 
is almost sure to put a man of different views be- 
fore and after him, so that his three years are 
likely to be largely weakened by debates in re- 
gard to his predecessor’s views as compared with 
his own, and then the next three years largely 
occupied by his successor in the negative work 
of correcting his supposed errors—whether such 
aman can acconiplish the best work in an itiner- 
ant ministry is an open question; but it seems as 
if such aman has a right at least to membership 
in Methodism, and to a place in the evangelical — 
if not the Methodist ministry. Dr. Thomas has 
already received informal invitations to several 
prominent evangelical pulpits outside the Metho- 
dist denomination, and there isno doubt that if the 
present trial leads to his withdrawal from his old 
relations it will be simply to enter upon a perhaps 
larger influence as an independent preacher. - 

If all Christian ministers would emphasize the 
agreements of Christians rather than make 
the less important disagreements the must prowi- 
nent; if there was union in the citadel of essential 
beliefs rather than conflict in the face of the ene- 
my in the outer breastworks of non-essential 
doctrines, there would be great gain to the canse 
of Christ. 

Mysteries, doubts and differences among Chris- 
tians relate chiefly uot to facts but to the mode of 
facts. There are many things in all departments 
of knowledge that are known beyond any doubt 
as facts which are not understood as to their mode 
of existence. Who questions the fact of life? But 
how various the theories as to its mode! 
Christians generally agree that the Bible is in- 
spired and that Christ died that we might be 
saved; but there is naturally a great variety of 
opinion as to the mode in which God inspires 
the human soul and the way in which Christ’s 
death turns to life in those that put their 
faith in him. The true ground of Christian union 
is to emphasize our unity on persons and facts, 
and allow, as far as possible, liberty to differ in 
the mysterious realin of mode. 

The impression made on the public by a bitter 
debate on the mode of inspiration is that the fact 
of inspiration is not a settled belief among Chris- 
tions. A pulpit controversy on the atonement in 
the philosophical] realm of mode leads the general 
hearer or reader to think that Christians do not 
agree that Christ died to save us. Ip considering 
the subject of future punishment it is especially 
important that the agreements rather than the 
disagreements of those whoclaim to base their 
faith on the Bible should be emphasized. -While 
preachers are debating whether future punishment 
is to be ‘‘ age long” or endless, the geveral public 
get the impression that ‘‘ hell is abolished;” that 
it is a watter of doubt among Christians whether 
there is any after-death punishment of sin at all. 
How much better to waive the profitless disugree- 
ments on endlessness and emphasize the very sig- 
nificant fact that all Christians to-day, including 
nearly all Universalists, unite in teaching, as an 
unquestionable Bible doctrine, that there is to be 
a sure and terrible after death punishment for | 
those who refuse to turn from sin. The certainty 
of ten years in State’s prison for a particular 
crime would do more to restrain a man from it 
than the debated possibility of imprisonment for 
life. 

‘Theology to—day is less exact than formerly, 
but it is more profound.” An iotense emphasis 


on the divine person, Jesus Christ, and on the 
other great facts that are clearly stated in the 
Bible and on which all Christians agree is more 
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likely to build up the kingdom of God than a 
constant parading of mwioor disagreements in re- 
gard to modes and mysteries. 


THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADERS IN 
THIS ELECTION. 


HERE are thousands of good citizens who 
agree in the belief that protection is injuri- 
ous, and who want advice as to the way in which 
they should vote next month to carry out these 
views. One month ego we might have been in 
doubt what to say to avoter who regarded this as 
the most important issue in politics; but all doubt 
is now entirely removed by the course of the 
Democratic party and its candidate. 

The Democrats have had control of one branch 
of Congress for six years, and of both branches for 
two years. During that time they have not ecar- 
ried through either House a single measure look- 
ing toward areform of the tariff axcept the re- 
peal of the duty on quinine, for which all parties 
voted. Their National Convention did, howev-r, 
declare in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
which is exactly equivalent to free trade; for free 
trade dues not in the least imply the abolition of 
tariffs but only that tariffs shal! be regulated sole- 
ly with a view to obtaining the largest revenue at 
the least expense and inconvenience. The major- 
ity of the Republicans being protectionists, most 
ef their orators naturally argued against free 
trade. What did the Democrats do in reply? 
After first evading the issue altogether, and find- 


ing, assuch politicians always will, that the party. 


with a wrong principle, boldly and honestly main- 
tained, has a vast advantage over a party with no 
principles at all, their speakers have come over 
like sheep to the side of protection and are clamor- 
ously asserting that their party is more opposed 
to free trade than the Republican party itself. 
And when this was found ineffective they finally 
procured a letter from Gen. Hancock declaring 
bimself a protectionist in language which exhibited 
the most remarkable non-comprehension of the 
meaning of either protection or free trade. 

The Democratic candidate is now far more 
deeply pledged to the maintenance of the worst 
features of protection than the Republican. If 
Gen. Hancock is elected he cannot honorably 
sign any bill which will lower the duties on iron, 
steel, or any other article produced in New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania, for which States he has made a 
special bid in his last letter. He will not have 
half the freedom of action that Gen. Garfield will 
bave, who has uniformly declared himself only in 
favor of protection as a road to ultimate freedom 
of trade, and who knows and has said that in 
many respects our tariff is so ultra-protective that 
it overleaps its mark and utterly fails to protect. 
He is free to act according to the same discretion 
which he bh: s shown in Congress, where, while main- 
taining protection for interests which have grown 
up ander the system, he has refused to counte- 
nance that fanaticism which has introduced into 
the tariff prohibitory duties for the benefit of 
manufactures which never had and never can have 
a sound footing among us. Every one Knows 
that a renegade has less freedom of action than 
one who has grown up in the party or religion 
which the renegade has freshly assumed. The 
Democratic party is a renegade which has deserted 
its tra:iitional doctrine of free-trade in the midst 
of a campaign which it began on that basis; and 
it will be obliged to out-Herod Herod in order to 
keep faith with New Jersey, if it should succeed 
by New Jersey’s help. 

Nor is this all. The Democratic party, even at 
the South, is far more auxious to get rid of the 
taxes on whisky and tobacco than to reduce the 
tariff duties; and the repeal of these taxes would 
so embarrass the revenue that tbe party would 
not dare to reform the tariff. Gen. Butler can- 
didly avows their intention in this respect; but 
it was sufficiently plain before, from the action 
of the last session of a Democratic Congress, and 
from the rebellion which is constantly breaking 
out in the South against the whisky tax. 

Free traders, therefore, owe it to their prin- 
ciples to rebuke the course of the Democratic 
party by an emphatic vote against its candidate 
for the Presidency. It would be best to give such 
a vote even if there were no other reasons tban 
these, for defeat will teach the party a wholesome 
lesson. But all enlightened free-traders know 


that free-trade is but one part of a broad finan- 
cial policy, based on good faith, non-interference 
by government in business matters, and the rec- 
ognition of the inter-dependence of nations. 
Honest money, therefore—money which does not 
depend upon government for its value, and which 
will pass current with all civilized nations—is even 
more essential to such a system than the re- 
woval of protective duties. <A vitiated currency 
is more destructive to international trade than 
any tariff. Hard money is therefore the first 
motto of the sound political economist: free-trade, 
though of vast importanee, is still but secondary. 
Now, upen the first of these questions Gen. Gar- 
field is absolutely sound, and stands pre eminent 
among American statesmen. Where Gen. Han- 
cock personally stands, no one Knows. We do 


‘not mean the slightest disrespect to him when we 


say that we suspect he does not know himself. 
Where his party stands, we know very well. A 
large proportion of them are for inflation—by 
means of greenbacks if they can; by means of sil. 
ver if they can do no worse. 

It is thus clearer than it has been at any pre- 
vious period of the campaign that every man 
who desires the prosperity of the country to con- 
tinue and increase, and who believes that such 
prosperity is apt to be in proportion to the degree 
in which government keeps from tinkering with 
it, under pretense of ‘* fostering it,” should vote 
for Gen. Garfield. And we need not say to intel- 
ligent free-traders that this doctrine is the very 
essence of free-trade. 


NOTES. 

The topic of supreme interest this week is the polit- 
ical issue, and ** John Workman” has something forci- 
ble and practical to say concerning itin ‘An Open Let- 
ter.” Dr. Ray Palmer, whose meditations are so gen- 
erally acceptable and helpful, contributes a paper on 
the unconscious growth of the spiritual life. Our 
correspondent who has hitherto written from Rome 
recounts some significant facts indicative of ‘ Prog- 
ress in England.” Mr. FE. O. Vaile sets forth the prin- 
ciples upon which the preposed spelling reform 1s 
based, and indicates some of the modifications which 
it is designed to make. It 1s due to Mr. Vaile to siy 
that the article as received from him was spelled ac- 
cording to the new practice; but as The Chris:ian 
Union is not yet prepared to deviate from the old 
standards, it was made by the editors to conform to 
Webster. Miss Mary Ainge de Vere’s poem draws a 
lesson from the glory of the autumn woods; Miss 
kimery adds another chapter to “Joe Evans’s Chance,” 
and Mr. Mabie reviews Prof. Hillebrand’s recent 
work on German thought. 


The death of Lydia Maria Child removes from the 
sphere of American literature one who was among 
the first of hersex to obtain place and reputation in 
it. Bern in Medford, Mass., in 1802, of excellent colo- 
nial ancestry, she enjoyed unusual educational op- 
portunities, and re ceived a strong intellectual impulse 
from her brother, Dr. Convers Franeis, a dtstin- 
guished Unitarian scholar and Professor in the Cam- 
bridge Theological School. Her earliest exploit in 
authorship was a story written at theage of seven- 
teen. [np 1827 she established the “Juvenile Miscellany,”’ 
one of the earliest of the periodicals for children. 
From this time onward she was earnestly engaged in 
literary and philanthropic work. Her strong anti- 
slavery opinions brought upon her a partial social 
ostracism, but no amount of opposition or sacrifice 
could shake her convictions or stay ber expression of 
them. Her novel ** Philothea,” published in 1833, is 
generally regarded as the hest work of ber pen. 
During ber later years she has lived mostly in Wor- 
cester County, Mass., where she bas greatly endeared 
herself by a spirit of helpfulness shown through all 
the various channels of personal activity, by pen, 
word and deed, and she leaves a memory which will 
be cherished by all who ever came within the range 
of her influence. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art was re-opened 
October 20th. The main hall contains a large collec- 
tion of new and interesting articles, among them the 
Egyptian antiquities presented by George Drexel, a 
number of illuminated missals and old books, pieces 
odd stone ware, Peruvian antiquities, and Venetian 
porcelain. The feature of principal interest in the 
museum is undoubtedly the Gifford memorial collee- 
tion, contained in thesmaller of the two western pict- 
ure galleries, and numbering one hundred and sixty 
studiesand paintings. This will give the admirers of 
Gifford, of whom there are a host, an opportunity of 
studying his work to the best possible advantage. 


In the Religious News column will be found an 
announcement of an important movement in St. 
George’s parish inthis city. This parish has long been 
associated in the minds of all Christian workers with 
earnest, widespread and practical activity, and al- 
though the tireless rector with whom its reputation 


has been so long united has ceased to control its enter- 
prises we are glad to note that its activity continues 
uninterrupted. The Rev. Newton Perkins, pastor of 
the mission chapel of the parish, has persuaded the 
vestry to open the spacious and beautiful church for 
a free popular service Sunday evenings, designed 
especially for the working classes, and has prepared 
an order of service to be used on these occasions. A 
similar experiment has been very successfully tried 
in London, and if this shall lead the way to a more 
hospitable use of ourchurech buildings it may be re- 
garded as a very decided and important step in ad- 
vance. Mr. Perkins ought to be cordially supported. 

Dr. Crosby makes some good points in his article on 
Bible revision in the latest number of the “ North 
American Review.” For the benefit of those who look 
upon any change of the present version as little better 
than sacrilege he recalls the fact that this version is 
the eighth that has been widely accepted by Christian 
people. What is needed, in his opinion, is a perfect 
translation, and this should be secured even at the 
sacrifice of those fine pbrases which have endeared 
themselves to us by association and memory. Dr. 
Crosby thinks that the extraordinary power of 
Luther's Bible was due to the fact that it was a ver- 
nacular Bible, and that in order to secure such a Bible 
there ought to be a new version every century. He 
believes that the antique rendering ought to be dis- 


.carded in favor of a modernized version which would 


make the Scriptures as fresh and impressive to us as 
to the generations to which they were immediately 
addressed. 


bring about disestablishment by th: ir own intolerance 
ure apparently not diminished in pbumber. No less than 
four hundred have signed an urgent remonstrance 
against the recent Burials Bill, a very inadequate 
measure, and have not neglected to abuse the bishops 
who sustained it. They declare that they will not 
‘‘read the service over a non-conformist, be the legal 
consequences what they may.” The ‘Pall Mall 
Guzetie” says very aptly that they intend to have 
their revenge ov Parliament by punishing individual 
mourners. 


A circular has just been issued announcing that two 
rooms have been secured at No, 22 East Severteenth 
Street for the use of the Kitchen Garden As-ociation, 
in the bope that the ladies who are carrying on that 
excellent movement may be able to gather and in- 
struct in the different departments of housework 
women and girls who are willipg to spend au hour or 
two in the morning for that purpose. Those desiring 
to juin these classes must be over fifteen years of age 
and must bring satisfactory references as to charac. 
ter. Applications to be made on the premises. 

If Sunday-school teachers are not successful in 
these days it is certainly not because they are left 
unfurnished with aids, Every imaginable exigency 
of teachiug is provided for in some form or other, and 
the latest contribution to this work is the ‘* Monthly 
Cabinet of Illustrations,” issued by Howard Gannett, 
Boston, which comprises anecdotes, stories aud imei- 
dents illustrative of the different lessons. 


We commend to the “Catholic Review,’ which 
declares ‘‘that the young Protestant seminarian pre- 
fers to seek the slippered ease of the city parsonage 
rather than to go forth among the heathen, into dis- 
tricts which may possibly be malarious,” a careful 
reading of the proceedings of the recent meetirvg of 
the American Board at Lowell. 


The ‘* Copgregitionalist,” the other day, asked how 
the Natioval Council could take any other measures 
than it bas already taken to guard the churches from 
the possible danger of ecclesiastical supremacy. The 


New York State Association, as will be seen by our - 


Religious News columns, has answered this question. 

The magnificent reception given by the Union 
League Club of this city to General Grant last Satur- 
day evening was a sufficient demonstration that one 
thousand of the most prominent men in New York 
do not want a change. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
My Dear Sir: 
OU and I belong to what the political economists 
call the wages class. We not only live by our 
labor—all useful citizens do that—but are employed 
and paid wages by ouremployer. Ordinarily he deter- 
mines the amount of our wages. Sometimes we strike 
for higher wages, and sometimes w get them; oftener 
we do not: If prices rise it is only gradually that our 
wages come up to the higher level; if prices fall it is 
only gradually that our wages fall to the lower level. 
If your neighbor the grocer finds prices advancing he 
adds a certain percentage to his profit and takes it out 
of you in his monthly bills; but if you and I find prices 
advancing we are not able to add to our wages and 
take the advance out of our employer’s monthly bills. 
You and I, therefore, are interested pecuniarily in hav- 
ing a stable currency, in having a dollar always of the 
same value, and in having a paper dollar always equal 
in value to a gold dollar. 
And this is not only because we are interested in 
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having a stable currency but also because we are inter- 
ested in having the money which is paid to us equal in 
value to the money which we must spend in buying 
the things which we need to eat and wear. I want to 
make this plain by a simple illustration. I am very 
fond of good coffee; I go to my neighbor, the grocer, 
and buy three pornds for a dollar; he buys it in turn 
of his neighbor, the wholesale grocer; but the whole- 
sale grocer buys it in Brazil, or the East Indies, or Mex- 
ico. Now, in Brazil, the East Indies and Mexico they 


know nothing about our paper maqney and they care- 


nothing for it. The wholesale dealer, therefore, must 
pay gold to the Mexican, Brazilian or East Indian grocer 
for the coffee, which he sells to the retail dealer and the 
retail dealer in turn to us, and so long as the United 
States Government will give a gold dollar for every 
paper dollar the wholesale dealer has simply to take my 
paper dollar to the Treasury Department, get a gold 
dollar for it and with his gold dollar buy his three 
pounds of coffee or more from the Brazilian cultivator ; 
but ifthe United States Government will not give a 
gold dollar for my paper dollar the wholesale merchant 
must go into Wall Street and buy a gold dollar with 
it. He cannot get a gold dollar for it, he can only get 
ninety, eighty or seventy cents; he can no longer buy 
his three pounds of coffee, therefore, with the paper 
dollar which is given to him; he can only buy two and 
one-half pounds; he can only sell two and one-half 
pounds to the retail dealer; and, accordingly, when I, 
who have received my dollar for my day’s work, carry 
my dollar bill to the retail grocer, I find it will no 
longer buy three pounds of coffee, but only two and 
one-half pounds. You see, therefore, if you have fol- 
lowed this simple statement, that you and I and those 
like ourselves belonging to the wages class are more 
interested than anyone else in the community in 
having what is called a specie basis; that is, in al- 
ways having paper money which is equal in value to 


gold. 
Now, it is the Republican party which has made 


paper money equal in value to gold, andthe Republican 
party proposes to keep paper money equal in value to 
gold; and among all the Republican leaders there is not 
now, though there has been in the past, one single dis- 
senting voice. They all insist upon it that the United 
States Government shall give gold dollars for its paper 
promises to pay, and that you and I, therefore, shall 
be paid wages which will buy products in every known 
quarter of the globe. The Democratic party, on the con- 
trary, is divided on this subject. If Gen. Hancock is 
elected President of the United States he will be depend- 
ent for his election, first, upon the vote of the Solid 
South, and, secondly, upon the Greenback vote in Maine 
and in some of the Western States. If those men who 
desire to have the United States Government issue paper 
promises to pay, for which they will not give gold, 
should not vote for Gen. Hancock on the second of 
November, it is certain that he could not be elected. 
In Maine the Democratic party voted for tie Green- 
back nominee; in Indiana they nominated a Green- 
backer to capture the Greenback votes. It is indeed 
possible, perhaps I ought to say probable, that the 
Republican party has so established the currency of 
the Nation that even a Democratic supremacy cannot 
disestablish it, but it is very certain that if you and I 
wish to make sure that our paper dollars shall be 
worth, in all the future, gold dollars, and be able to buy 
tea, coffee, silks and what not from every nation with- 
out a discount, we shall find that assurance in the 
Republican party, and we shall not find it in the Green- 
back party. . 

‘Indeed, there are to-day stored up in the treasury 
vaults some fifty millions of silver dollars, each of 
which is worth, I believe, about eighty-six cents. The 
Democratic party has refused to stop the coinage of 
these silver dollars. Mr. Sherman, the Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury, has hitherto kept them 
locked up in the vaults, which are no longer large 
enough to hold them. There is very little doubt that 
the Democratic party, if it should gain control of the 
national] finances, would open the doors and pay out 
these silver dollars ; they would go to the factories all 
over the land, and you andI would find next winter our 
wages paid to us in silver dollars which the wholesale 
merchant could not use in buying his coffee and his 
silks in Brazil or in France, and which, therefore, 
would not buy for us a dollar’s worth of coffee or silk 
at home. 

If you want to be paid your wages in money for 
which you can always get gold by asking for it, vote 
with the Republican party; if you want to be paid your 
wages in silver which is worth fourteen cents less than 
a dollar, or in greenbacks which will be worth no man 
knows how little, vote with the Democratic party. 
One of the reasons why I am going to vote for Mr. 
Garfield is that I want my money to be as good as any 
man’s money, and to be able to buy goods from any 
man in any quarter of the globe. 


Yours, etc., JOHN WORKMAN. 


THE AUTUMN WOODS. 
FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
long, long lane 
Turns here at last. Look where the broken gate 


Hangs from its hinge. The road goes on again 

Down through the woodland to the wide bright stream, 
And there, beyond, the village lies in state : 

A pretty, quiet place; grown, too, in size 

Since the old days—the days of long ago! 


Ah! fresh and sweet 

The green moss-velvet gleams, the golden-rod 
Shines with its steady splendor from the hedge. 
Slowly the tinted leaves 

Come down in eddying showers, reluctantly, 
And lie in furrows on the faded grass; 

Sermons of summer's ended loveliness! 

The thistle-balls in lightsome beauty pass, . 
Loving the sun and wind, and glad of flight 

As birds that stretch the wing. | 

The autumn sun 

Shines level through the wild and shadowy ways, 
Lighting the brush and little plants that cling 
Close tosweet nature’s breast, with mute caress; 
The dear companionship they learned in spring 
Hard to unlearn, as Love’s true lessons be! 

Fate may undo 

The hands that closest clasp, 

And Time’s scythe sweep away 

From its safe resting place all tender bloom. 
Thick snow may fall, 

And cbill and cover all, 

But love to love must evermore be true! 


Yet dear—how dear!— 

Are these last days of warmth and mellow light! 
The lonely woodland seems 

A temple built of autumn’s lavish gold, 

Roofed with the stainless azure of the sky; 

A place for prayer and praise and heavenly dreams. 
The world is far away, and care and strife, 

The passion and the weariness of life 

Fade from the heart while yellow sunbeams lie 
Among the quiet boughs, and ripe nuts fall, 

And slow sweet hours go by. 

The peace that passeth understanding broods 

In these bright silenS woods; 

The purity and power, the strength and rest of God. 


WHY DO TI RECEIVE SO LITTLE? 
(An Earnest Disciple and his Pastor.) 
By THE REV. RAY PALMER, D.D. 


ISCIPLE. Will you please tell me why it is that 
when Christ, who is represented as infinite in 
love and grace, promises so much to those who come 
to him as the sufficient Saviour of their souls, and his 
Apostles reiterate and amplify these promises with so 
much emphasis, the majority of Christians appear to 
receive so little from him in comparison with what 
they need and even long for? I read these promises, 
and, in the consciousness of my many pressing wants, 
I daily implore their fulfillment in relation to myself. 
Yet, while I am not without an inward assurance of 
receiving some measure of spiritual benefit in answer 
to my petitions, it is in amount far less than I seem 
authorized to expect, and rather just enough to stimu- 
late desire than enough to satisfy my heart. Why this 
is so is a question of deep practical interest to me. 
Pray help me if you can. 

Pastor. That you are moved to ask this question is 
a hopeful indication as to the drift of your Christian 
life; and I am most happy to talk with you about it. 
But, that we may be sure we understand each other, 
tell me, if you please, what your actual experience is, 
or seems to you to be, in this matter of asking and 
receiving from Christ. Tell me what are some of the 
more important things for which you are in the habit 
of praying and which you do not find bestowed accord- 
ing to what appears to be the plain meaning of the 
promises given you in the Scriptures. ? 

Dis. Well, perhaps I may as well answer, first of 
all, that I ask for inward rest; such harmony of spir- 
itual life as shall end the strife of contending forces, 
the discord between the affections, the conscience and 
the will. It was the consciousness of this inward 
strife and discord within my soul, before I sought re- 
lief from Christ, that perpetually disturbed me and 
would not let me be happy. It was when he said, ‘‘I 
will give you rest,” ‘‘In me ye shall have peace,” ‘‘ He 
that drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst,’’ that his voice sounded sweet to me and 
drew me to him. But pow I do not realize all this. 

Pas. Do you mean to say, then, that since you have, 


ws 


as you believe, trusted in Christ there is no marked 
change in the spirit and tenor of your inner life; that 
you feel the same unrest and self-discord as before? 


Dis. No, I cannot say that. I am quite conscious 
that these pledges have all been in part made good to 
me. I gratefully testify to this. But why, I ask my- 
self, are they not fulfilled to the very letter? 

Pus. But, leaving this for the present, in relation 
to what else have you had a similar experience? 

Dis. When I turned my eyes toward Christ as a 
Saviour I not only wanted inward rest but strength of 
soul to grapple with the duties of a holy life and to 
rise above the trials that must be met in this evil 
world. When I seriously thought what it would be to 
conquer self, to exhibit a blameless life in the spirit of 
love to men, of justice, of honesty and truth in word 
and deed, and to live with God in daily obedience to 
his will and in the communion of filial affection, I was 
oppressed with a sense of my own weakness. I pro- 
foundly felt that I lacked utterly the strength and the 
courage, whigh is a condition if not an element of 
strength, to realize in myself the conception of sucha 
life. But when I heard the Lord Jesus say that he 
himself would abide with each believer, that his grace 
should be sufficient to every emergency and his. 
strength made perfect in weakness, and that believers 
were strengthened with all might by the Spirit in the 
inner man, I thought I might count on being so di- 
vinely helped that I should be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. But though I continually 
ask it I do not yet feel that consciousness of spiritual 
power which can make duty easy, and conflicts light, 
and even the bitterness of sorrow sweet. 

You already know-—for I have spoken with you 
about it—how hard it has been for me to relinquish 
certain forins of pleasure and some indulgences and 
habits which, if not directly and necessarily sinful, 
were at least liable to griéve my fellow disciples and 
to impair my Christian influence, and so my useful- 
ness; and how much effort it has cost me to perform 
particular Christian duties cheerfully and promptly, 
and in the transaction of business and in my daily life 
to keep quite within the outmost limits of strict in- 
tegrity and truth. I am sometimes painfully sensible 
that I have as yet but partially attained the nice sensi- 
tiveness of conscience and the decision and firmness 
in obeying its commands which it would seem that 
the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, if I am indeed a_ 
Christian would have wrought in me, since I have 
sincerely desired and prayed for this. 

Then, as regards strength to meet God’s will in se- 


vere afflictions. you will remember that last year I 
was taken off from my business at a time when it 


greatly needed my attention, and was for many weeks 
confined by illnaess to my chamber and obliged to do 
absolutely nothing. I then found it very hard to re- 
ceive the saying, 

* They also serve who only stand and wai ,”’ 


although I did earnestly ask for strength to accept my 
heavenly Father’s will. Soon after my recovery, you 
know, he took from me that beloved child; and when, 
half heart-broken, I tried to say sincerely ‘‘ Thy will 
be done!” I found myself exclaiming, ‘‘ All thy waves 
and thy billows have gone over me,” instead of being 
able to say, ‘‘I sought the Lord and he heard me and 
delivered me from all my fears.” It was difficult for 
me to resist the rising of complaining thoughts, though 
I desired to yield a sweet and trustful submission to 
Infinite Love and begged that strength might be give 

me to do it. 

Pas. Those were pretty severe tests of your con- 
stancy of faith, certainly; and was it not something 
to be gratefully acknowledged that you felt such de- 
sire, and that you did not yield to rising thoughts 
of unbelief, and did not even in your heart give place 
to complaints of God? Must it not have been the 
strength of divine grace given in answer to your pray- 
ers that has carried you through these deep waters, set 
you on firm footing and in good measure restored 
your peace? | 

Dis. Why, yes, Ihave no doubt that it was. But, 
after all, the old difficulty returns again. Why should 
not the mighty Saviour, if he were indeed with me, 
have given me all I needed? Why not have borne me 
up with his own ample power above my distresses and 
enabled me to walk triumphanthy on the billows? 

Pas. Delaying still to answer your inquiry, let me 
ask you further whether your experience has been 
substantially the same as you have thus far described | 
in relation to yet other of the more important objects 
of Christian desire and need? | 

Dis. It has; but I should weary you with details, 
and will only reply in a very summary way. I want 
more rich and spiritual apprehensions of those Chris- 
tian truths that stand directly related to the life of the 
soul with God; such, for example, as those presented 
in our Lord’s last conversation with his disciples. I 
crave those clear and enrapturing views of the per- 
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sonal glory of Christ of which I have heard others speak 
with such intense emotions of delight, and of which 
I seem at times to have caught some glimpses. I yearn 
for the full measure of the spirit of adoption in which 
I should habitually and with unfaltering tongue say, 
Abba, Father; and for that comfort in the Holy Ghost 
wuich is, I suppose, what is meant by being filled with 
all the fullness of God. I desire such a strength of 
- faith in the words of Christ in relation to the unseen 


world as will give reality to the immortal life and dis- | 


arm death of all terrors. It is such things as these, of 
which I do seem to myself to know a little by experi- 
ence, that I ask to have granted me as I know that God 
can grant and as his promies appear to lead me to 
expect. 

Pas. IUthink I understand you now, and will en- 
deavor to answer your question so far as I can do it 
in few words. From what you have said it seems to 
me quite obvious, in the first place, that you have not 
fully appreciated the extent to which your prayers 
have in fact been answered. You admit that you have 
found rest in Christ to a degree which places your 
present spiritual state in strong contrast with that in 
which you were before you came to him at his call; 
and that you have been carried through difficulties and 
trials to meet which your own strength seemed alto- 
gether inadequate. You have not been brought to a 
stand in the presence of duties to be done. You have 
not sunk beneath the billows in the days of adversity 
and sorrow, but have been able to recognize the bow 
on the dark cloud and to bear up and hope on. Then 
further, in the fact that you long for richer knowledge 
of divine things and deeper experiences in the life of 
God, and for clearer and more quickening views of the 
person and glory of Christ, there is decisive evidence 
that your ideal of what the Christian life really in- 
volves inits possibilities has, In answer to your prayers, 
been greatly elevated and enlarged; and this itself is 
one form or stage of spiritual advancement. It is 
something, surely, to have attained to this. In this 
view of the matter, you may have really received grace 
in much larger measure than you think. 

Along with this there is another and very important 
thing to be considered. It has been said by a pro- 
_ foundly spiritual writer that ‘‘in all cases there will 
surely bea proportion between the soul’s receptivity 
and the fullness that is poured into it—a measure be- 
tween what it brings and what it finds.” Thisseems 
to be a fundamental principle in God’s dealing with his 
people. You have wondered why your largest requests 
have not been fully answered, since God is infinite in 
resources. But may not the reason why he does not 
give you more be simply because you can receive no 
more? Your own lack of capacity to receive must 
necessarily set a limit to his power to bestow, accora- 
ing to the laws of his spiritual kingdom. It is not in 
accordance with these laws that he should give char- 
acter, including the Christian graces that are the essen- 
tial elements of goodness, as one gives a jewel to bis 
friend,just by passing it over at once into his possession. 
Character must be formed under the natural laws of 
mind. The Holy Ghost, both in renewing and sancti- 
fying, works in and through these laws and in perfect 
-harmony withthem. He neither overbears nor disre- 
gards one of them. He sanctifies more or less rapidly in 
proportion as he finds the intellect, the conscience, the 
affections and the will in a condition, by their normal 
and healthful action, to admit his grace. For this 
reason it is that he gives what one prays for to a great 
extent indirectly, by putting the soul under appropriate 
disciplines. You ask for rest; and he sets you to 
wrestle with crosses and to contend against tempta- 
tions till, emptied of self-sufficiency and taught that 
there is no rest in created good, you can feel that in 
him alone is yourtruerest. You want strength which 
shall enable you to rise above the depressing influence 
of the friction and burdens and griefs which life in- 
evitably brings; and by leading you into straits and 
perhaps deep sorrows, and letting you there taste the 
sweetness of his sympathy and the comforts of his 
manifested love, he teaches you the riches of his lov- 
ing-kindness, inspires your soul with a larger and 
firmer faith, and so prepares it to open itself to receive 
the still more precious spiritual succors which he is 
ready to bestow. You desire and pray for those 
higher and more full and satisfying views of Christ and 
heavenly things, and those exalted seasons of holy joy 
in God and of immediate communion with him which 
the most eminent saints have known; and in the very 


yearnings and heart-aches by which you aspire to these. 


and strive to reach them, you find the increase of de- 
vout affection and the hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness which best prepare you to be filled. All 
this is according to the word of Christ, that unto him 
that hath shall more be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance. In proportion to the faithful use of the grace 
already possessed will be the capacity of receiving 
more and the actual bestowment of more, up to the 
literal and complete fulfillment of the promises. Have 


I now sufficiently answered for the present the question 
you proposed? 

Dis. You have certainly indicated clearly the direc- 
tion in which the solution of it lies; and I shall en- 
deavor thoughtfully and prayerfully to follow out your 
suggestions to a practical result. 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ERHAPS The Christian Union will permit a few 
words for once from its Roman correspondent 
on English affairs. I have renewed my acquaintance 
with England, after an absence of years, and am thus 
able to judge her from two different points of view; to 
look at her with the eyes ofa child and at the same 
time with those of a stranger. Having begun my life 
about the time of the Great Reform Bill, I have lived 
through a most important portion, not to say the most 
important portion, of English history, and have been 
eye-witness to many important changes. 
_ The England of my childhood is not, by any means, 
the England of to-day; and with some personal knowl- 
edge of other countries and the great changes going 
on in them I am still impressed with the fact that no 
country is changing so greatly and so rapidly as Eng- 
land. It was my lot to be in England through the 
whole of the American war, and thus to be cognizant 
of the peculiar condition of English thought and feel- 
ing during that great crisis. The sympathy which was 
felt for the American government came at that time 
almost entirely from the Nonconformist element of 
the country, an element at that time considered by the 
English aristocracy as of minor respectability, and 
as circumstances threw me exclusively among the 
Church of England element I was entirely deprived 
of sympathy during that trying time. How sadly soli- 
tary I felt in my native land during that bitter strug- 
gle! 

It was mine to witness the undisguised joy of re- 
spectable English conservatism over the approaching 
fall of the great Republic beyond the sea; to hear 
clergymen solemnly talking of the warning given to 
their country by the failure of free institutions, and 
hailing as an encouraging piece of news some talk in a 
Confederate newspaper about creating titles of nobil- 
ity as rewards after independence should be secured. 
It was in vain that I attempted explanation or informa- 
tion on the subject; and I quickly abandoned it, seeing 
that the question was forejudged, I still remember 
the clergyman’s wife who closed an argument with me 
by remarking sharply that what I said was useless, for 


“all the gentlemanly feeling of the country—meaning 


the United States—was in the South.” | 

This is a sample of the logic which has long and 
largely prevailed in England, and which is still very 
influential. It is the ‘‘can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth” spirit. There are vast multitudes of 
English people to-day who hate Mr. Gladstone and 
his party from no better motive than that his party is 
not the party of ‘‘respectability.’’ The clergyman, the 
landed proprietor, the nobleman make common cause 
and are ‘‘respectable.’’ The Nonconformist, the 
tradesman, the workingman belong to the set of whom 
the Pharisees spoke so contemptously, ‘‘ this people 
that knoweth not the law is cursed.” And in making 
these statements about England Iam not moved by 
any bitter spirit, but feel rather sorrowful and com- 
passionate. Only those who have been born ina land 
where caste prevails can have any conception of its 
strength, and can fully sympathize with the struggle 
needed to overthrow the tyrant. This struggle is 
now going onin England. The change which I per- 
ceive here since the period of the American war is 
wonderful; but looking back over a period of fifty 
years it is more wonderful still. 

My mother, grandmother and great-grandmother 
were worthy members of the Baptist Church, the 
smallest and most despised of all the English noncon- 
forming churches; and I well remember one of my 
mother’s stories showing the estimation in which they 
were held in her youth. Inthe town of Birmingham 
a Baptist church was preparing to celebrate some fes- 
tival with a public supper, and applied to an innkeeper 
for the loan of some knives. The landlady, perhaps 
under some vague impressions connected with the 
fanatical Baptists of Munster, replied hotly that she 
would lend the knives on condition that they were 
used to cut their throats. Only four years ago a pol- 


_ished and charming English clergyman, talking with 


ae ‘about church matters, remarked that he was quite 
unable to conceive of a Baptist as being a gentleman! 
Yet a few days az? the Church Congress at Leicester, 
presided over by the ishop of Peterborough, received 
a parting address from’ ye nonconforming clergy of 
that town; by the mouth of ® Baptist minister; and 
the Bishop, in his courteous #24 Christian reply, al- 
luded gracefully to the emine®t Robert Hall, the fa- 
mous Baptist divine of Leiceste:- These are some of 


the signs of the times. The battle so sternly fought 
in this land to secure ‘‘ toleration” for differences of 
belief has been succeeded by the steady and determined 
pressure which is destined to end in perfect equality. 

In no department, however, is England so completely 
revolutivnized as in that of education. Looking back 
as I can to the schools and the teaching of forty years 
ago and comparing them with what I see to-day, I am 
filled with amazement. Yet it is a fairer subject of 
amazement that with a Prussian school system of such 
excellence close at hand, even allowing for the fainter 
impression made by the more distant one of the United 
States, it should have been possible for England to 
continue in such ignorance. I have read somewhere 
that an English Premier ceded the island of Java to 
the Dutch because he had no idea of its size. This, I 
am sorry to say, may be taken as a sample of the wide- 
spread ignorance prevailing still in England among all 
classes of the men and women whose education was 
received from the last generation. ‘There is, as every- 
one knows, a stratum of very high culture in England, 
but I am inclined to think that no country of Europe, 
save, perhaps, Austria or Italy, knows less of the 
general diffusion of knowledge through the people. I 
know elegant ladies and respectable women in busi- 
ness, incapable of performing a simple problem in the 
three first rules of arithmetic. 

In the one case education had been carried on at 
home by governesses resident in the family, in the 
other at a boarding-school. When I remember, how- 
ever, the condition of girls’ schools for the upper 
classes in my own childhood the mystery is solved. 
I recollect, at the age of nine years, being impressed 
by the want of knowledge and power I witnessed in 
some ladies at the head of fashionable and expensive 
schools. I was once present, at that age, as a visitor, 
at the lesson of a class of elder girls, from fourteen to 
to fifteen ; a lesson professedly on the use of the globes ; 
and I had trembled beforehand lest I should be found 
very ignorant. But it seemed that I was hardly more 
ignorant than the teacher herself, who, taking no no- 
tice of the globe placed on the table, spent the hour of 
the lesson in distributing cards with historical ques- 
tions which we were to answer. I recollect that one 
of my questions was ‘‘ Where was Sir Philip Sydney 
born?” and I recollect too, the tone of triumphant 
dignity with which the stiff lady enlightened my igno- 
rance as she answered, after my hesitating silence, 
At Penzance, in Cornwall.” 

The energy of the girls was given todancing and in a 
fainter degree to music, and their interest centered on 
the moment when they should escape from their prison- 
house and be permitted to take their place in society. 
If this was the education of the upper classes what 
could be expected of the lower? Dames’ schools, 
taught in dark little houses, where an old woman al- 
ternately fried muffins for sale, whipped her poor dull 
scholars, and taught them feebly the alphabet. Schools 
where one hour. in the day, and barely that, was de- 
voted to learning to‘read, and the rest of the time the 
unfortunate girls were kept hard at fine sewing for the 
benefit of the mistress. I knew one school taught by 
a returned sailor who, when he opened it, could only 
spell words of three letters, and was dependent on the 
help of a chance boy knowing rather more to push 
him on. School-keeping was the lowest and least es- 
teemed of all occupations, taken up for the sake of 
earning a few pence by the teacher, resorted to by the 
parents as the only way of disposing of children until 
they were able to work; and, alas! that age was soon 
attained. Now, however, these schools have disap- 
peared, and the various public schools which have 
sprung up so rapidly in every direction offer to the 
children of the poor for a few pence weekly a better 
education than could have been obtained twenty years 
ago by the rich. The reform is spreading higher, and 
the ignorant governesses and directresses of private 
boarding-schools are finding their craft fail them, 
through the opening of public schools of a high grade 
of instruction with which it is impossible for them to 
compete. It will be observed that I speak of girls’ 
schools, and for the reason that it is the education of 
girls which has been so greatly neglected. 

The change in the religious condition of England is 
not less noteworthy. There is no evidence that Chris- 
tianity is dying out. On the contrary, there is a 
marked accession to its ranks and increase in its 
strength. The quarrels between the different parties, 
or as the Bishop of Peterborough lately said, the dif- 
ferent schools of thought in the Church of England, 


and the various bodies that dissent from her are only 


a strong proof of the widespread interest felt in the 
subject. The growth of Ritualism, the extension of 
Broadchurchism, are only the manifestations of 
awakened religious life. The scanty and sleepy con- 
gregations of my childhood are succeeded by animated 
crowds. The sluggish worship which was formerly 
intrusted toa parish clerk and an organist is now 
everywhere superseded by a fall and well trained 
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choir with which the congregation unite. Nowhere 
is the revival of religious interest more striking than 
in the cathedral services, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury remarked with truth the other day on the 
great influence now exerted by the services at 
St. Paul's on the people of London. I remember well 
the first trial of the experiment of public worship 
under the dome of the cathedral (for centuries the 
worship was confined to the small portion called the 
choir), and I think of it now very often as I see the 
thousands that weekly fill the great building and that 
twice every day form a very good sized congregation. 
We may have our individual opinions as to the merits 
of the services of St. Alban’s or St. Margaret’s, or as 
to the secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke; but one 
thing is plain, that preaching and praying were never 
matters of so deep and general interest to the English 
people as they are now. I know less from personal 
observation concerning the congregations and move- 
ments of Nonconformists, but I know enough to be 
quite sure that they have an- abundant share in the 
revived religious interest. 

The political changes in England are seen and read 
of all men, and need no comment from a mere corres- 
pendent. There are great inner upheavings going on 
in every branch of life, great subjects are being pon- 
dered and discussed, and the way is being paved for 
yet broader and deeper reforms of the most important 
nature. 

Fifteen years ago I was grieved and disgusted with 
England; but to-day I see her a gallant ship still, 
with her sails set to the wind, manned by a brave and 


- noble crew, still freighted with health and hope for 


the dark portions of the Old World. J. A. §. 


LONDON, Oct. 8, 1880. 


JOE EVANS’S CHANCE. 
By MABEL 8S. EMERY. 
CHAPTER Ii. 
OE exerted all his powers those golden autumn 
days both to work and to please. Good, easy- 
natured Mr. Weir thought he had found a treasure. 
Harry’s devotion never flagged; what could a small 
boy do but adore the larger one who made such won- 
derful things with a jack-knife—carts and sleds, boxes, 
squirrel-cages—all marvels of ingenious skill in Harry’s 
eyes? The first word of approbation he had from 
Mrs. Weir was when he had fitted some neat little 
brackets by the kitchen window to hold a favorite 
plant in the winter. ‘‘ You’ve done that real nice 
and handy,” she said, with evident gratification in her 
tone. She did not thank him—it was his place to 
make himself handy—but Joe cared a great deal for the 
few words she did give him; if she could have known 
how much she would hardly have understood. When 
Martha Weir believed she had done right that was 
enough for her. That other people should praise, or 
even approve, was not necessary; it might be agree- 
able, it might seem’ impertinent; that depended on 
circumstances. Perhaps she could not justly be ex- 
pected to appreciate the feelings of another who de- 
pended largely, quite too largely, on sympathy and 
encouragement from others for strength to continue in 
well-doing. 

And Sady, though pleasant enough to the black- 
eyed boy whose presence was now an established fact, 
still kept him indefinably at a distance; indefinably as 
to means, but quite as actually to Joe’s keen percep- 
tions as the most open slights could have made it. She 
meant to be kind to the stranger her father had rashly 
taken in—or, rather, she meant todo nothing which 
could be characterized as unkind. She succeeded so 
far, for what had Joe to complain of? Simple-hearted 
Mr. Weir, not being given to any fine analysis of mo- 
tive and influence, thought the boy was doing well, 
and could not see how the little fire of ambition and 
good resolve that had burned so brightly in his breast 
must slowly pale in an atmosphere where the life- 
giving oxygen of sympathy was all too scant for hun- 
gry needs. 

So, gradually, by slow and imperceptible degrees, 
there came the inevitable change in Joe himself. What 
could one expect? When he first came to North Hal- 
sett he heard the little river all the time. Day and 
night he noticed its ripple and plash over the stones by 
the watering place at the foot of the hill. If he awoke 
at night from an unquiet dream of returning to his old 
city-haunts it seemed to call reassuringly through the 
open window. But by and by he did not hear the river 
any more. He became used to its sound, as the Weirs 
were, and seldom thought to listen for it. 
old story, that was all, and presently the winter came 
and it was frozen into silence. 

How long do most of us keep our New Year resolu- 
tion? Joe had but an ordinary human boy’s capacity 
for fulfilling good resolves, and, like any ordinary boy, 
could not always live up to the same high plane of 
feeling and desire on which he rested secure that first 


It was an’ 


evening. He did not by any means lose his intention 
to do well for Mr. Weir; not at all. He worked taith- 
fully, for whatever other faults he may have had lazi- 
ness was never of the number. But before many 
months had passed away, his presence, agreeable or 
distasteful, seemed to be an accepted fact, and he be- 
gan, for his part, totake it for granted. Perhaps in the 
real spirit of the thing this was quite as true gratitude 
as more demonstrativeness could have made it. Mrs. 
Weir indulged in no fine distinctions; she only felt 
the unspoken change in Joe’s growing ease and boy- 
ish nonchalance, and, though she could hardly have 
given a reason to herself, half resented it. In a vague 
general way perhaps she might have said he ought to 
keep 1n mind a present .remembrance of what was be- 
ing done for him. To be sure, she would not have 
taken him inif she could have helped it, but now the 
sovereign was really, by mistake, in the contribution 
box in place of the intended half-penny, she wanted 
credit for what was given. Generous and hospitable 
in her way was the energetic, hard-working woman, 


| but it was a straight and narrow way. The wizened 


little essence peddler, who staid over night once ina 
while on the plea of being a second cousin to Mr. 
Weir’s step-mother, had a bountiful meal spread be- 
fore him; so did her brother John when he came; but 
I think a sensitive organization would have felt a dif- 
ference in the mental atmosphere in these two cases. 

Certainly many of Joe’s habits were trying to the 
temper of the methodical, orderly woman; “ pizen 
neat’ the neighbors called her in odd New England 
idiom. The new-comer did grow heedless after the 
first few weeks, itis true. He broke a pane of glass 
by the too vigorous use of a long-handled brush out- 
side, demolished her china-aster bed in enthusiastic 
chase after a stray cow, and left a tin pail out under 
the orchard wall till rust ate through the bottom. He 
would sometimes forget about his boots at the shed 
door and come tramping over the white-scoured floor 
of the back kitchen, leaving unmistakable traces of 
fleld labor behind him. Mrs. Weir was, perhaps, even 
then flushed and tired from scrubbing it. What won- 
der if an irritable reproof met his carelessness? 
Apology but made the matter worse. ‘‘ Sorry!” she 
would say with scornful emphasis and an energetic 
flourish of the broom, ‘‘that won’t clean the mud off o’ 
my floor.”” So by and by Joe left off saying he was 
sorry, and presently left off feeling so to any extent. 
He didn’t care. 

Then there was another thing that, in its way, tried 
the housewife’s patience more than tracked-over floors 
or devastated posy-beds. Joe was not a coarse-minded 
boy—even Higgins’s Court had not made him so, and 
never once did be offend in his new home by vulgarity 
of speech or manner. But he had a quick temper, one 
could see that in his eyes; a temper quite apt to get 
excited by the same depravity of inanimate things that 
will oftentimes make ‘‘angry passions rise’”’ in the best 
of us. And when Joe got angry a bit of the old life 
would once in a while show itself in spite of him in the 
oath, half smothered or emphatically audible, that in- 
stinctively rose to his lips. In the old days of mission- 
school and Miss Weymouth the boy had tried hard to 
shake off the habit of evil speech that clings all too 
quickly to the youngest let loose in our city streets; 
but, afterwards, living in a constant atmosphere of 
profanity, it would have been a miracle indeed if he 
had not returned more or less completely to the fash- 
ion of his surroundings. Reform School life could not 
better the case very sensibly. The ultimate heads of 
the School were gentlemen, refined and manly, but 
most of those in more direct charge would seem to 
have been chosen for other qualities than moral fitness, 
and, as a large part of the boys were older than Joe 
and far more experienced in dark ways, association 
with them could hardly be expected to have an elevat- 
ing influence. Now decorum was one of Mrs. Weir’s 
idols. She could never have been the little girl who 
longed to be a boy so she might swear when her spell- 
iug-book fell into the mud. She and Sady had lived 
all their lives among plain, old-fashioned orthodox 
people to whom the very mention of the devil was pro- 
fane, so poor Joe’s slips met with the most scornful 
severity. Joe tried hard to mend his ways; he was 
getting a little doubtful about ever pleasing the mother 
very well, but he could not bear that Sady should de- 
spise him or that his influence over little Harry should 
be distrusted. 

The early autumn passed away, and in November the 
district school opened for the winter term. It was 
held in a little red school-house standing hs:ween two 
roads—a time-worn, battered buildin«, with desks and 
benches of hacked and ink-stgi:ed pine: a poor apol- 
ogy for a seminary of learning; yet it was filled with 
thirty as bright, mischi-vous, studious, stupid and 
interesting boys and gi'.s as ever busied a teacher in 
more pretentious qua.ters. Sady, though not among 
the oldest, was one -f the brightest and best-advanced 
scholars. Well-pr:pared lessons and pretty, ladylike 


ways always made her a favorite with the teachers, 
especially the college students who came down from 


Dartmouth in the winter. Harry insisted upon swing, 
too. His school-days had begun the summer before, and 
he talked with an air of long familiarity of ‘‘ my teacher 
last term.”’ Joe, finding he was to go also, looked for- 
ward to this new phase of his life with some pleasure 
and no little dread ; for his experience of books had 
naturally been of the briefest. It was a sore trial to 
be ranked so low down—with children of half his 
years. One only of his own age ciphered with him in 
the book—dull-witted Ben Healey, whom the other 
boys continually plagued and imposed upon. Joe 
resolved to outstrip Ben if he had to sit up all night 
studying. 

The master, a bright, manly young fellow, fresh 
from his Latin. and Greek, took a fancy to Joe, under- 
stood him, and before the boy fairly knew it the awk- 
ward novelty of his situation passed away, and he felt 
at home with the rest. Indeed, he grew quite popular 
with all classes, he was so obliging, so quick with a 
reply, and so ready for fun. His little talent for han- 
dling a jack-knife was called into constant requisition. 
He carved out paper folders just alike for Sady and her 
particular friend, a brown-eyed romp named Alma; a 
pencil-box with cover and hinge for one of the little 
girls whose curly locks pleased him; pointers for the 
blackboard; all sorts of useful or curious things for 
one and another of his new acquaintances. Sady won- 
dered a little at his popularity. 

‘* Why don’t you ever have anything to say to him?” 
asked Alma one day, as they ate their lunch together 
on the back seat at noon recess. ‘‘ Don’t you like 
him? I think he’s real nice. Where did your father 
ever pick him up?” 

Down country,” said Sady, briefly. ‘‘Oh yes, I 
like him well enough, only I don’t see why I should be 
expected to go in raptures over him if he does make 
me a paper-cutter. How far does the history lesson 
go?” 

One-night they all sat round the fire at home; all but 
Harry, who was abed and asleep. Mr. Weir looked 
up from his ‘ Agriculturist’” and saw Joe scowling 
over a slate in the corner by the open fire. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ he asked kindly, stretching 
his slippers out a little nearer the blaze. ‘‘ Studying 
for school, hey? That’s right, Joe; that’s the way to 
go to work ef you want your schoolin’ to be any 
good.” 

‘IT can’t git the sum right,”’ said Joe, rather sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ I’ve done it seven times a’ready 'n’ it won’t 
come like the figures are in the book.” 

‘‘Sady’s pretty good at cipherin’—she’ll show you 
what the trouble is; take it over to her.” 

Joe glanced inquiringly at the fair face bent over a 
little scarlet mitten. Its owner did not look up until 
Mr. Weir spoke again. | 

‘¢Come, Sady, didn’t you hear? Show Joe about 
this sum, can’t you? He’s worked on it pretty well all 
alone, ’n’ deserves avlittle help now.” 

She made room for him by the table then, and he 
went over and sat beside her. Joe watched the plump 
white hand admiringly as it led the pencil swiftly 
down column after column till the mistake was found. 
What a stupid mistake it seemed then! Somehow he 
always did feel most dull and backward when he was 
near Sady. 

She helped him about his lessons several times after- 
wards in this same way. She never offered help, to be 
sure, but then she never objected to her father’s prop- 
osition. She only quietly pointed out the error, and, 
without saying a word, made him invariably and in- 
evitably feel exceedingly ignorant and fuvolish to have 
made such a blunder at all; not to have known better 
in the first place. She did not really mean to be un-. 
just or disobliging, but saw no reason why she should 
spend half an hour puzzling over ill-made figures: and 
Joe felt it. So by and by he ceased ciphering in the 
family sitting-room, lost so much time, and the master 
thought he was losing hisinterest. Before the term 
was over Mr. Weir needed him for work, and his seat 
in the little red schoolhouse was empty. 7 

Spring came on, making field and forest fresh and 
young again. Joe was busy out of duds now all the 
time, learning new kinds o/ 1arm work. Seldom leav- 
ing home, except ts go to church with the family on 
Sundays, he s9¥% but little of the boy acquaintances he 
had made during the few weeks at school. When he 
giu meet the village boys he sometimes fancied they 
avoided his company, and it cut him to the heart. 
Suppose they did know he had come from the Reform 
School—it was all true enough, he thought, bitterly— | 
yet he was no worse now than others, and no one had 
any right to bring up his old life against him. 

One morning, down at the store, he was chaffering 
with Carl Blake, the postmaster’s son. Boyish badi- 
nage had been tossed back and forth some minutes 
while Joe lounged on the counter waiting for his 
packages to be done up, when, finally, Carl jokingly 
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alluded to Reform School graduates. Joe’s face fell 
-in a moment and his eyes flashed threatening fire. So 
people did know and were taunting him with it! He 
was too full of wrath to speak at all for an instant; 
some one called Carl away, his purchases were ready, 
so he only drove Dick at a rate that much astonished 
that sober old steed, and worked in moody silenée all 
day. Down at the store Carl wondered. He knew 


nothing of Joe’s antecedents; the Weirs had kept the ' 


secret faithfully, and it was only a fatal coincidence 
that made him chance to use the offending phrase. 
Why should it have put Joe in sucharage? Had he 
really come from the School? Carl pondered and, not 
heing used to much silent thought, shared his con- 
clusions with others. 

Alma moved away that spring, ten miles away, over 
the hills to Corson Center. She came to stay at the 
Weirs’s a few days before the family left town; she and 
a baby sister a year younger than Harry. Little Lulu 
thought there was nobody like Joe. He told her all 
sorts of kitten and bird stories; he made a little cart 
in which her small ladyship daily took the air, and 
made himself so indispensable to her happiness gener- 
ally that she cried most dismally when they had to 

part, and stoutly refused to be comforted. The older 
girls took leave of each other with the agreement that 
Sady was to visit her friend in June. 

There were not many weeks to wait. North Halsett 
was at its loveliest now, the fields and hillsides all 
fresh with new grass, the little river brimful again and 
babbling louderthanever. The mountain had lost the 
crowning snow-drifts that made it a great rosy dia- 
mond in the sunlight of February and March, and 
stood clothed in a blue-gray mantle that turned to 
jasper-red at sunset. Joe watched it fade away one 
night as he leaned over the bars where the cows were 
waiting. It brought back to him the tender purpose 
of that first evening the September before, and he felt 
some new courage and cheery resolution as he drove 
the eager animals up the hill in the gathering twilight. 
But he had loitered longer than he knew, and Mrs. 
Weir was tired of waiting for the milk. A sharp rep- 
rimand killed the new resolutions on the spot, and 
Joe did the milking leisurely, rather glad she did have 


to wait. 
One afternoon, the day before Sady was to make the 


promised visit to her old schoolmate, she sat on the 

- piazza in the gathering twilight after supper. A little 
work-basket perched on a corner of the piazza rail and 
a half-trimmed hat in ber lap helped to make up a 
pretty picture of girlish industry. Joe thought so as 
he came around the corner and up the steps with one 
stride. 

‘*Got somethin’ to show you,” he said. ‘It’s for 
the little girl where you’re goin’—Lulu, you know. 
See here!” 

‘*Oh, do look out for that basket, Joe! Dear me, 
there it goes!” cried Sady, with a little exasperated 
sigh, starting from her seat. 

‘* Never mind,” returned Joe, brightly, vaulting over 
the low rail; ‘‘I’ll pick up the scissors ’n’ things.”’ 

The ‘* something” lay in her lap for inspection: an- 
other of the boy’s ingenious little devices such as had 
won Harry’s heart and given the maker such popular- 
ity in district school. It was a tiny box, this time, in 
the shape of a house, two or three inches long. The 
floor extended out in front of a little arched opening 
in the end, and a crank of bent wire issued from the 
side wall. Sady turned it with her finger, and out 
crept a wee brown mouse—chocolate, from the village 
store. She turned it further, and he crept back out of 
sight. 

‘‘That is cunning,” she said, absently. Haven’t 
you found the blue silk yet? I want to finish my hat 
before it gets dark.”’ ; 

Joe looked at her rather curiously a moment without 
saying a word; then he stooped to the grass again, 
searching for the missing spool. When he found it he 
laid the basket silently on the piazza floor, took up the 
bit of workmanship in which he had felt so much pride, 
and went away. Sady finished her hat and tied it on. 
It was very becoming. 7 

Next morning a few dark clouds looked threatening 
for the antic®pated visit, and Sady moved about the 
house with an anxious fear that it might be quite pre- 
vented. Somehow it seemed to be an unlucky morn- 
ing. Harry tipped over the milk pitcher on her newly- 
ironed dress, and then she caught it on a nail and tore 
a little triangular piece out of the front breadth. She 
was very nice about her clothes, and did feel ‘ tried,” 
as her mother used to say. ThenJoe brought in word 
that one of her pet bantams was ailing, and she went 
out to the hen-house to inspect. Yes, poor biddy was 
certainly stricken down. She lay helpless on the nest 
with dull eyes and drooping head. Sady came back by 
the shortest way through the dewy grass, and paused, 
with damp feet and a little discouraged frown, to look 

at the morning glories around the shed door—a blaze 
of pink, crimson, blue and white blossoms running 
well up toward the eaves, One string was broken, and 


the vine groped about helplessly for the missing sup- 
port. Joe came out, whistling softly, on his way to 
the four-acre lot. 

‘‘Haven’t you got a string to fix this vine here? You 
see it’s come down.”’ . 

Joe ended the Mulligan Guards with a flourish, and 
searched his pockets. ‘*‘ Where’ll you have it?’’ 


to reach it.’”’ 
Now, then, is that right?’”’ demanded Joe presently. 
‘¢ Which nail shall I tie it to?’’. 

‘¢The one right by your hand. No; the next one. 
Oh, do be careful; you’ll break off that tender tip! No, 
the nail is gone; you’ll have to drive a new one.” : 

She brought the hammer, and Joe started to use it, 
but was not quite right that time either. 

‘“‘Tt’s too far up, Joe; you want it even with the 
others. A little more to the left; not so far. Dear 
me, I could do it better myself!” 
“Tm willin’,” said Joe, a little nettled at her supe- 
rior tone, and he retired from the chair and handed 
over the hammer. 

Sady mounted with dignity, intending to show him 
what an easy thing it was. The first blow of the ham- 
mer sent the nailin at an acute angle; the second spent 
half its force on one thumb and brought tears of pain 
into her eyes. Joe giggled wickedly. She gave the 
obstinate nail a third blow that sent it in nearly to the 
head just in the place where Joe started to drive it at 


first. 
‘*That’s too high; you want it even with the next,” 


objected Joe, in mischievous quotation. 

‘* You needn’t laugh at me,” said Sady in an injured 
tone, caressing her thumb and giving the hammer a 
spiteful toss to the ground. ‘‘ The old thing would go 
just so!” 

‘*What’s the use o’ gettin’ mad at a hammer?” con- 
tinued Joe, philosophically. ‘‘ Don’t get out o’ pa- 
tience so. I’m s’prised at you. I thought you never 
got out o’ patience!” 

Sady’s eyes flashed and she turned upon him. 

‘* You needn’t preach at me, sir. Did they bring you 
up for a minister at the Reform School?” 

This was repaying banter with too heavy interest. 
Joe’s face darkened, and he muttered something under 
his breath —not so low but that Sady heard him—and 
her lip curled with disdainful scorn. 

‘‘ If you’re going to swear at me I suppose I can go 
she said, stepping fromthe chair. ‘‘ I think you’d 
better remember where you came from before you try 
to lecture me. I'll take care that Harry doesn’t trou- 
ble you with his impatience. If you must go to the 
bad yourself, you sha’n’t take him along with you.” 

‘‘] sha’n’t hurt him,” said Joe fiercely. ‘You're 
jealous because he likes me and always has. You 
don’t want nobody to like me norhelpme. You try to 
put me down ’n’ make m» feel how good, and pretty 
and nice you are! But you’re not good: you’re mean, 
and cruel and selfish! You never try to help me one 
bit nor give me a fair show. It's no use, you won’t 
give me a chance to be good; andif I do go to the 
bad it'll be your work—remember that!” 

He stopped a moment, looked around, and found 
himself alone, for Sady was gone into the house. 

(To be continued.) 


SPELLING REFORM. 
By E. O. 


HE present spelling reform agitation in this 
country had its formal beginning five years ago 
in the American Philological Association. Earnest 
articles in favor of reform from Professor Hadley, 
Professor Whitney, Professor Max Miller, Professor 
R. G. Latham, and other eminent scholars, previously 
published, had prepared the way; and in response to 
several appeals a committee on spelling reform was 
appointed by the Association, in 1875, consisting of 
Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale; Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Yale; Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard ; 
Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette; and Professor 
S. S. Haldemann, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Their report, in 1876, describes an ideal alphabet as 
having one sign for every elementary sound, and only 
one, and declares ‘‘ the Roman alphabet is so widely 
and firmly established in use among the leading civil- 
ized nations that it cannot be displaced; in adapting it 
to improved use for English the efforts of scholars 
should be directed toward its use with uniformity and 
in conformity with other nations.” This is the basis 
of the present movement. 

In August of the Centennial year an international 
convention for the amendment of English orthography 
was heldin Philadelphia, which resulted in organizing 
the Spelling Reform Association and in calling upon 
the Philological Association for more definite direction. 
In 1877 the Committee proposed a definite Roman 
alphabet. It fixes the old letters as nearly as may be 
in their Roman and Anglo Saxon powers: a as in far, 


b, c (-k), d, e as in met and they, f, g asin go, h, i 


‘¢Up over the door; you’ll have to stand on a chair | 


asin pink and pique, j,1, m, n, o as inno, p,r, s as 
in so, t, u as in full and rule, v, w, y, z. It uses the 
following digraphs for consonant sounds: th as in 
thin, dh as th in thine; sh as in she: zh as z in azure; 
ng as in sing; chasinchurch. It declares there are 
three pairs of vowels unknown to the early Romans 
which need new letters—those in far, fare, in not, nor, 
and in but, burn. Forthese some modifications of a, 
o, and u are recommended. The long vowels are to 
be distinguished from the short by a diacritical mark 
when great exactness is required. ‘The diphthongs are 
ai for iin find; au for ou in house; oi asin oil; iu or 
yufor uinunit. This report was adopted by the Philo- 
logical Association without any dissent, and also by 
the Spelling Reform Association. 

If this alphabet were in actual use our children and 
the illiterate could read our language right off as soon 
as they knew their letters. Those who read French 
and German would find it easy to read English because 
of the correspondence in the sounds of the letters. 
Well, then, why not begin at once to print in the new 
alphabet? Simply because the change would be too 
great. The look of many words would be so altered 
that they would not be recognized at sight. There 
must be a transition period—a gradual progress from 
the old to the new. Recognizing the fact that sweep- 
ing changes are not practicable, the Committee ‘‘ think 
that a considerable list of words may be made in 
which the spelling may be changed, by dropping silent 
letters and otherwise, so as to make them better con- 
form to the analogies of the language and draw them 
nearer to our sister languages and to a general alpha- 
bet, and yet leave them recognizable by common 
readers.” This idea seeming acceptable, in their re- 
port for 1878 the Committee ‘‘ now present the follow- 
ing words as the beginning of such list, and recom- 
mend them for immediate use: ar, catalog, definit, 
gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht.’’ 

Carrying out this plan, the Spelling Reform Associ- 
— recommends the following rules for new spell- 

ngs: 
‘1. Omit a from the digraph ea when pronounced as 


|e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 


‘*2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hay, giv, 
liv, detinit, infinit, forbad, etc. 

‘¢3. Write f for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, 
camfor, filosofy, telegraf, etc. 

‘¢4. When a word ends with a double letter omit the 
last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg, etc. 

5, Change ed final to t when it has the sound of t, 
as in lasht, impresst, fixt, etc.” 

This is all that has as yet been attempted in a sys- 
tematic way toward the accomplishment of the grand 
scheme of substituting a phonetic alphabet in place of 
our present imperfect one. For the full consummation 
it will not be surprising if generations or even centu- 
ries are required. But already more has been accom- 
plished than the most sanguine anticipated at first. 
The most gratifying and encouraging feature is the 
deference and unanimity with which these eminent. 
scholars have been accepted as leaders. The great 
danger that the cause might become again a by-word, 
as in the past, ecause of distracting and visionafy 
counsels has been escaped. There are no crusaders in 
the present movement; nobody being consumed by his 
zeal or his impatience. It has been said, without a 
word of contradiction, that the reform numbers among 
its advocates every Jinguistic scholar of any eminence 
whatever, and every person who has made the scien- 
tific study of English a specialty. Not only so; space 
will not permit a list of such eminent men as Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, of the University of New York; Dr. Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College; Dr. Warren, of Boston 
University; Dr. Porter, of Yale, and Chief-Justice Mor- 
rison R. Waite, who are anxious to see the reform 
progress. The conviction is widespread among the 
thinking class that something can and ought to be 
done. But all recognize the immense inertia of preju- 
dice that must be overcome by such a reform. 

In the matter of argument the phalanx of linguistic 
scholars has completely swept the field. No person of 
literary eminence, or of any eminence, now takes it 
upon himself to oppose the reform; and the few small 
articles that are published simply betray the ignorance 
of the writers. Indeed, some good, vigorous opposi- 
tion is a desideratum to give flavor to the discussion. 
But there is absolutely only one argument that anti- 
reformers can present. The language is ours. We 
have learned it. It has served its purpose in the past, 
and will in the future. Is the gain to be derived worth 
the expense and inconvenience? That is all there is 
in the question. With all this weight of scholarship 
and influence persistently but patiently urging the 
change as a matter of duty, and instilling this convic- 
tion into the rising generation, it would seem that 


there cannot be much doubt as to what the ultimate - 


answer will be, though it may be far off. 

Of course in such a movement the great step is the 
first step—to make a beginning. There is the rub. 
The conditions seem favorable. The people are eyi- 
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dently not frightened or disgusted at the idea. Most 
of the religious weeklies have published articles in 
favor of the reform. The influence of the ‘‘ Atlantic” 
and ‘‘Scribner’”’ is clearly upon that side, while the 
‘‘Princeton Review,” formerly the synonym of conserv- 
atism, published in its January issue an article from 
Prof. March with the spelling more altered than is 
required by the rules quoted above. The Chicago 
‘‘Tribune,”” since last August, has adopted a list 
of new spellings more extensive than those recofn- 
mended by the Spelling Reform Association. The 
same may be said of the ‘‘ Home Journal ;” while the 
‘*New England Journal of Education” has adopted 
these changes in its news department only. These 
journals bave met with no ridicule or loss of patron- 
age. The seriousness everywhere apparent on the 
subject augurs well for the future. The great need of 
the moment is for other prominent daily and weekly 
journals to follow the course of the papers named 
above ; to actually plant a few new spellings in their 
columus. Even the prime movers in the reform are 
surprised at the firm hold it has taken, as shown by 
the hundred letters of indorsement from the most emi- 
nent scholars and educators of the country, published 
by the ‘‘ Home Journal” in its issue of April 14th. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THOU kvow st, O God, what things we have need of before 
weask thee. We come noe to bring tidings; we come no: 
even to ask fur n: cestary things: we come to recognize thy 
hand in ail the gifts of nature, of life and of grace. In thee 
we live. In tree we have our being. We are aear to thee; 
nor b«s our transgression alienated thee from us. We have 
d+ part-d from thee, but tbou has: not depar ed from us. 
Thou art +till 'he Fath  r. Thy house is still abuncantly s: p- 
plied. Messengers perpetually go forib beuriog biessings o 
un:equiting, selfisn souls. We biess thee for tny mercies. 
We r-coz: ize toe daily providence by whicb our life is re 
deem d from destruciion. Werejoice in that supremacy of 
goodn ss wher’ in isaliour bope an' trust. We rejoice in 
the abso nte will of ir finite goodness. Heartily we pray that 
thy will may be done on carton asi: isin beaven—in us, in all 
men; and muy we be wise in interpreting tbe wii) of toe 
Lora, bots in tre :bings ot nature ar dio tbe things of human 
hfe; and myy we so owell ion sympathy with thee that we 
sha | understand tby going; and as we know tnose that are 
dear 10 us by the sligbtest token, 80 evermore may we under- 
stand thy presence, thy will, and the way io which thou dost 
wa k, and keep close to thee. 

We pray for all toat are asssembied here this morning. 
Remember them according to their several needs. Vovensuafe 
to them whatever of mind ur estate 1s necessary. Grant tbat 
they woo sit dow: io twi'igbt or in darkness may koow that 
itis tne overs adowing of the wings ot God for toeir protec- 
tion. Grant tbat ail thuse wbo sorrow deeply, and fiod no 
balm, mas fi d baim in thee. Tbnou wert aman of sorrows 
and acguai ted with griet; ard now thou art exalted at the 
righ: band of Godto be the Mediator and Saviour of every 
one: and may tne faith of none fail; and though the gar- 
menis of thy people are washed in blood, may they see in the 
blood but the whiteness that shall come when they shall stand 
redeemed from tears in the presence of God and ali his holy 
ange's. 

Comfort, we pray thee, the comfortless. Grant to those 
who are burdened and anxious release from the thralidom of 
fear. Give them more faith, more coofidence in God, and 
more conteotment. 

Grant thy biessing to rest upon all those who are sitting in 
doub! as tocuty. May they bear thee though they thee 
not: and thougb, reaching out their hands in the darkness. 
they cannot feel thee, yet may they hear thee saying to their 
souls, “* This is tbe way; waik yeiu it.”’ Grant that the prayer 
of iove ma‘ be heard, of parents for children, of friends for 
friends. and of c mpanions for companions. 

We pras that thou wilt grant toy olessing to rest upon those 
that are iaboring in our midst to do tne will of God. May 
they count tbemselyv sas God’s ordained priests; and may 
they sanctify their own selves, and come forth with unsoiled 
hands. to bear the precious gifts of God to men. 

We beseech cf th-e trat multitudes may be called away 
from pride, and selfisbness, and burdens, and worldly strif s 
and iznoble enos, into the supremacy of benevolence. May 
they learn the way of God, and may they become thy disci- 
ples in the great school of divine life. : 

We pray that thy kingdom may be supreme, not only in 
this church. but io all'the churches of the city. Breathe up- 
on them, we be-eech of thee. the pentecostal fire. Send ube 
Holy tthos:, a cleansiog and pur‘fs ing influeace, into ail these 
cburches; and while men arestriving for phan‘oms, and for 
pic ures, and forthe ijoctmnes of men, build thou the fire of 
the G spel in the hears of thy disciples, that thus by the 
sacr d, fervent love of God they may find the way of all duty 
and #ll usetulness. 

We prays thar thy blessing may rest upon our whole land 
and upon the hear s of this great paople. Give 10 thema 
conscie ce and a judgmeot of things right. Purify them 
from selfishness. from pride and from arrogance. Deliver 
them from careless:.ess in regard to their sacred trusts, and 
grant tbat in the spirit of God this great nation may en- 
act the duties of this solemn hour Grant that all things 
may be overruled for the furtherance of thine own giory and 
the welfare of manki d. 

Bless, we beseech of thee, all the nations of the earth, and 
speedily bring to pasa the giorious predictions tbat so long 
have comforted thy people and so long bave disappointed 
them. Letthe day hasten. Come fortb, O thou that art to 
lead captivity capti e,tbou that art the Lord of lords and 
King of kings! Take tby power and rule in ali the earth. 

And to thy name shall be the glory. Father, Son and Spfrit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
‘FREEDOM FROM CARE." 

Casting all your care upon him ; for he careth for you.”’— 
1 Pet. v.,7. There is fear in love; but perfect love casteth 
out fear: because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.’’—1 JOHN iv., 18. 

T is remarkable that the doctrine of peace was the 
child of storms, and that the noble utterances on 
the subject of peace have proceeded from men withont 
a home; without favor, wealth or place ; without any 
of those concomitapts which are supposed generally to 
surround peaceful lives. The old legislators, such 
as Moses, the old prophets, the early disciples, the 
apostles, martyrs, driven every whither by what the 
world agrees to call *‘ misfortune ’”’—they were the 
men that spoke of ‘‘the peace which passeth under- 
standing,’’ deep, unutterable, which the world neither 
gives nor can take away ; which can not be created by 
a smile nor destroyed by a frown. It isthe end of per- 
fect living in perfect organization. Care is the first- 
born son of fear, and fear hath torment when it is per- 
mitted to have its way, and rule. 

Therefore, we have the Apostle’s declaration, uttered 
in the spirit of the true benevulence of God: ‘‘ I would 
have you without carefulness.”” We are told to cast it 
off. But one says, ‘“‘I cannot without casting off duty. 
It is the care which comes from hope, and love and 
conscience.”’ Well, cast it upon God, if it be too 
precious to cast by the wayside. You have not strength 
to bear all the cares that naturally fall upon you, but 
God has. You do not know where they come from: 
he does. You do not know what to do with them: he 
does. They are largely fictitious. They come from 
your misunderstanding. God is not deceived. Cast 
your cares on him. 

It is the genius of Christianity, or of the Christian 
religion, that prompts men to act in the present with 
a wise sensibility to the future. The arrangement of 
life progresses from the lower orders upward. In this 
respect it is true not only that there is a more compli- 
cated machinery in the life of men, and a greater di- 
versity of the results of that machinery, but that men, 
at any point of time, live in a larger circle than any- 
thing beneath them. To you and to me the present 
means a compound of all the past and of all the antici- 
pated future. Our present is not merely a flat point— 
that, and that only. It is all that the past makes it, 
and all that the future brings of light to it. 

We stand at the top of nature. Philosophers too 
often speak about man as if he were one creation and 
nature another: but man is himself the head of nature 
—its full and final development in this world—appar- 
ently; and we stand in this respect redeeming time 
from the bondage of the present. We make it future, 
or we make it past, or we make it past and future— 
present; and so we stand at the head. The same thing 
means to us infinitely more than it can mean to any 
lower creatures. 3 

We live, therefore, according to the genius of crea- 
tion; and it is recognizedin religion. We are forever 
obliged to act in the present from motives derived from 
the future. The present is a perpetual forecast of the 
future. Srch is the unfolding order of nature that 
nothing comes up at once perfect—not even mush- 
rooms. Everything unfolds step by step from the begin- 
ning toward something that is to come after. So seeds 
sprout ; so plants grow ; so everything in this material 
ubiverse of nuture proceeds; and so it is in the human 
family. Youth is a preparation for a later stage; that 
for a still later stuge ; andthe last foreternity. Every 
year has its motive power in the expectations and plans 
of the next year. The steeds that draw time are not 
the steeds of the present. The years that are to come 
draw the chariots of the present, and all wise proce- 
dure is of necessity wrought out in that way. You 
must look forward. It is the order of outward life, of 
inward life, of business, of grace, and of providence 
that you should do it. 

So, then, a man cannot shut his eyes or blindfold 
himself and say, ‘‘I will avoid care by not looking into 
the future.’’ That is Asiatic. A man must look into 
the future, or cease to be aman. But care is the ex- 
traction of suffering from the act of looking into the 
future. Present pain on account of things which do 
not exist is care. We are obliged to live by forelook- 
ing; but, then, a man can forelook with hope and all 
its pleasure. We must live by forelooking; but fore- 
looking may bring courage and joy, just as well as 
fear and pain. Forelooking with hope inspires enter- 
prise, work—not disappointment or supine inaction. 
Forelooking, however, with fear, ‘‘hath torment”; 
and, generally speaking, men largely prefer to look 
into the fature with fear, with fret, with worry, with 
anxiety, with fever. The future is as if it were an 
ocean, and men fish in it; and some catch Peter’s fish 
with a piece of money in its mouth; while some catch 
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devil fish, all mouth. It depends upon how a man 
fishes in the future what he brings to his net or to his 
boat. 

Now, the conditions in which men live have yery 
much to do with the way in which their mind treats 
the future. First, there are conditions of the body 
where there is a morbid sensibility of the nerves 
which renders a man sensitive to fear, carrying it 
sometimes to insanity; andit is quite in vain to exhort 
a man who is suffering from the result of ccrebral 
morbidity to control himself by moral considerations. 
It is as absurd as it would be for a man to use the 
Psalms to cure the gout. There is no relation be- 


tween the one and the other. A man’s body may be 


diseased without a bone being awry or a muscle being 
impaired. A man’s body may be diseased, and yet the 
great vital organs may be relatively wholesome. A 
man may, by excessive industry, study, watch or care, 
overstrain, and so render morbid, the whole nervous 
system; under such circumstances he is in a condition 
of physical disorder; and for the time being he will 
draw fear from the future. The remedy for such a 
man is neither the Bible nor prayer. Although they 
will do him no hurt, they will do him no good. 

Some men have thought that they had power over 
disease by faith (whateverit is, they call it faith). Over 
all nervous diseases and those that directly impinge 
upon the nervous system I have no doubt that a 
strong mental, imaginative act may have some benefi- 
cent influence; but I have never heard of a man who 
could by faith have his arm cut off and feel as if it 
were not cut off. Where a thing does not turn on the 
effect of the imagination on the nervous system fuith 
halts and lags. In treating persons who suffer from 
fear, and more especially from fear as the result of 
morbid feeling, the remedial measures are to be largely 
physical. You are to treat them as you would treat 
any other diseased persons. What they want is the 
doctor, and not the minister—unless the minister is a 
doctor too, as every minister ought to be; to say noth- 
ing of the fact that every doctor ought to be a minister 
also. 

Often these ills fall upon men that are constitution- 
ally predisposed to them. ‘There are men that are 
born hopeful. They go down life exactly as a buoyant 
boat dances on the waves. It goes up when they go 
up, and it goes down when they go down; and you 
cannot sink it. I have known men that were bank- 
rupt but that came up the next morning smiling. The 
world was all before them. I have known men of a 
different temperament constitutionally that were bank- 
rupt, and in whom there was not any of the old fire 
left. They were in profound despondency. You know 
there ure some men that are born sanguine, buoyant, 
hopeful; and you know there are some men that are 
born right the opposite tothem in temperament. Hope 
seems to be in the minimum in the composition of 
these last. 

Now, when a man has a constitutional absence of 
hopefulness, and especially when it is joined to a con- 
stitutional acuteness of caution, as sensibility in the 
direction of hope interprets success so sensibility in 
the direction of caution interprets danger. ‘There are 
some men who are excessively cautious by nature, and © 
there are some men who are excessively incautious by 
nature. There are both extremes, and all intermediave 
degrees, in this respect. And when a man has such a 
temperament or constitution that hope is feeble and 
caution is strong in him it seems almost impossible 
but that he should suffer from fear. 

As respects the remedy for this, you are to treat it 
just as you treat all chronic diseases. You are to deal 
with those who are subject to it just as you deal with 
children in their education. If they are deficient in 
reasoning power you take time, and proceed gradually, 
not expecting to-day aor to-morrow to bring up the 
deficient intellectual quality. Some men are born 
clumsy and awkward; the disproportion of bone and 
muscle and the irregular fitting of the mind itself to 
the awkward physical frame are such that they are by 
nature clumsy and awkward, and if you attempt to 
remedy that by artificial measures you do not expect 
to do it to-day nor to-morrow; and you will do it, if 
you do it at all, not by talking to them, but by drill 
and practice. Thus you may give a secondary and 
proximate graceful carriage tothem. There are many 
acute troubles of the human mind that can be treated 
as acute troubles. There isa great deal of difference 
between aconstitutional temperament and an awkward 
habit. A great many persons fall into the habit of 
grumbling, and of great anxiety; and you can treat 
them immediately, as for an acute trouble; but there 
are a great many persons who come to this habit not 
by illapse but by constitution; and all the treatment 
of such persons must be prolonged, both physical and 
moral. 

But there are—and now come the great multitude of 
cases—many whose trouble is the result of throwing 
into the future an inflamed desire, which in moderation 
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may not be wicked but which in immoderation does 
become wicked. It is not wrong for a man to desire 
riches ; it certainly is not wrong under the new dispen- 
sation to desire that which was almost made the sole 
motive of industry under the old dispensation; and 
yet when a man so feels after the future with that one 
desire, and then plays upon it by fear perpetually, so 
that all his anxieties lie along the thought of accumu- 
lating wealth, he grows sordid, sour, narrow, mean, 
detestable. Multitudes of men never think of enjoying 
while they are in the process of acquiring wealth. 
They put their enjoyment forward to the future, and 
are coustantly anxious lest the happiness that they 
have built—a temple ever in the future—shall escape 
them by some wreck, by some revulsion, by some 
carelessness or by some invasion; and they live in a 
perpetual anxiety and fret over the acquisition of prop- 
erty. Property is a very good thing; but it never had 
a value which justified a man in sacrificing his soul or 
his happiness for it, or in unmanning himself for it. 

Another may escape that; but he may have an over- 
ruling desire for display. Half the temptations of life 
come from a desire to appear well before men. Itisa 
very good thing to rejoice that all your neighbors 
think well of you, and have a good opinion of your 
way of life, of your individual character, of your skill, 
and of your activity; and as property and position in 
society are generally regarded to be the sum and ex- 
ponent of foregoing caution, skill, activity and enter- 
prise, and to stand for manhood in that way, it is not 
strange that people should have a desire to appear 
well, and that they should live beyond their means in 
order to appear well, and that they should perpetually 
sacrifice reality for the sake of appearing well. So 
they are building up reputation while they should be 
building up character. ) 

How many men there are of whom, if you were to 
look at their forecast, you would say that they had an 
anx‘ous and a fretting care about how their children 
should grow up in life; about how their family should 
stand in the community; about whether they should 
continue to ride in their carriage; about whether next 
year they could still live in a four-story brown-stone 
front, or must go down to a two-story brick; abvut 
whether in the future they can hold up their head on 
the exchange as they have done in the past. 

Now, when a man’s head is his pocket it does not 
make any difference whether it is up or down; but 
every man ought to live so that he can hold up his 
head anywhere, without regard to accidents. Itis a 
very good thing for a man to be honored because he 
has property; but it is a great deal better that he 
should be honored when his property is gone. A 
man’s sense of his personality ought not to depend 
upon external things, that can be stripped off, as the 
' various peels can be stripped off from an onion. It is 
the mind that makes the man. And yet, how many men 
spend their days in anxious looking into the future, 
for fear that these external things, which in modera- 
tion and in low degree are not unbeneficial, will de- 
stroy them! How trany men sacrifice their happiness, 
and keep their nerves under a perpetual vibration of 
suffering, for fear that the futare will undermine their 
prosperity ! 


- Then there are others who have a strong desire for. 


power. They have what is called ‘‘ ambition,’’ which 
is seldom unmixed. Self-esteem is the root of ambi- 
tion; but the love of praise also has a qualified influence 
upon it. Generally ambition is the product of these 
two faculties together. And how much of a man’s 
peace, day by day, is destroyed by this forelooking 
anxiety as it respects his progress, his success, up- 
ward; and especially when it depends upon the ever- 
lasting quivering changeability of the public mind! 
To-day men stand high, and are heroes; and crowds 
would fain cast their garments before them, and palms 
in their way, and cry, ‘‘ Hosanna! Hosanna!” as they 
pass through the streets; but to-morrow they are 
stripped, and the cross is on them, and the crowds be- 
hind them are crying, ‘‘ Crucify them! crucify them !”’ 
It is avery good thing to have men’s praise and admi- 
ration; but to be the servant of admiration and praise 
is to be indee.! in bondage, and to be miserable. A 
man should always be the master of himself, and should 
always be superior to his circumstances, be they what 
they may. 

There is another way, too, in which we look into the 
future, and find more tormenting. Love often breeds 
anxiety. The apostle declares tl.at ‘‘ perfect love casts 
out fear.” ht does if it is perfect love toward God; 
but it does not follow that perfect love toward men 
does. In one respect itdoes; perfect love destroys all 
doubt; and in so far as companionable life is con- 
cerned anything that weakeng trust and faith brings 
torment; and where faith and trust are absolute, fear 
is to that extent cast out; but we are speaking now, 
as the apostle was speaking, not of that one particular 
affection but of the whole scope of love. 


For instance, how many persons there are that breed ' 


unnecessary trouble in regard to theirchildren! How 
many mothers with babes in their laps mourn for 
things that will never happen! How many parents, 
watching their children as they go through the various 
stages of life, through its unfolding periods, during 
which it is liable to bias, this way and that, fear that 
those children will be sick, or wiil be under bad in- 
fluences and companionship, and will turn out wrong! 
‘‘My child has told a lie! He is onthe road to the 
devil!’”” Well, I do not believe there ever was a child 
since the world began that did not tella lie. It is the 
nature of the lower animal to live by deceiving, by a re- 
sort to cunning, instead of thinking; and although it 


_is a great fault and is to be plucked up by the roots at 


once, yet it is not fatal, necessarily. When I go into 
my garden, in June, and see how many weeds there 
are, I do not say, ‘‘ Oh! I can never have a garden;”’ 
but I pull up the weeds, and say, ‘‘I will havea garden 
in spite of you.’’ Parents are anxious with an utterly 
unnecessary anxiety. And what is even worse than 
this is the want of courage and faith in parents with 
regard to their children’s future, about which they 
have unnecessary fear. 

A noble old captain—Captain Knight, of ‘‘ The New 
World’’—with whom I crossed the Atlantic Ocean, was 
one of a very large family of chi'dren. He and all of 
them were very high-spirited. They were just such 
children as neighbors say will come to the gallows. 
He said that every one of them came to honor in man- 
hood ; and that it was owing to the faith of their father 
and mother, who used to say in their hearing, again 
and again, ‘‘ My children cannot turn out badly; all of 
them are bound to turn out well. I know they will.” 
He said that in a hundred instances the hope of his 
father carried him over temptations; and every one of 
those children heard ringing in his ears, ‘‘ Father’s chil- 
dren cannot turn out badly; they must turn out well.” 

Your hope will be as a body-guard to carry your 
children over many and many a stormy sea. Turn 
over the pages of the journal of last year, if you have 
it in your memory, of the evils predicted for your chil- 
dren, and you will see that not one of those evils was 
realized. The things that you expected would happen 
never did happen. The evils that, like bats, were 
hovering over you never flew near you; or, if they 
did, you were asleep and did not knowit. And yet, 
next year the same thing will be gone right over again. 
In physical life men do learn by experience; but in 
moral life men very seldom learn by experience. The 
mother is anxious for five years, for ten years; and at 
twenty years you rebuke her and say: ‘“ Alli your life’s 
anxieties have been turned to naught,” and she smiles 
and says: ‘‘ Yes, itis so, 1 know; but this thing is 
going to happen, I am afraid.” 

So it goes on. Love is a golden sickle, and reaps 
more weeds than any other one particular feeling. 

Now, how shall we act in view of this and in view of 


the fact that it is sinful, that it is forbidden, and that 


the contrary is required as a Christian trait and as a 
duty of fidelity to God? We are commanded to have 
peace, to be at rest, to be content; we are forbidden 
to carry burdens and anxieties; we are told to throw 
them off, and we are directed where to throw them. 
How, under such circumstances, shall we attempt to 
live the higher and better life in this regard? 

Of course, in the first place, we must, by direct re- 
sistance of our will, put away all tendencies to suf- 
fering. I do not undertake to say hat the will, 
directly acting in a man upon any course, can 
absolutely control it; but it makes a great deal 
of difference whether a man is always pitying him- 
self, and brooding over himself, and sorrowing for 
himself, or whether he is courageous and manly, and 
endeavors to throw off trouble so as not to be made 
ubhappy by it. In regard to care, men fall into a false 
pitying mood, and lament this and bemoan that. 
What you want is a vigorous determination that you 
will not suffer small bitters and acids, little annoyances, 
to vex you, and a conscious conviction that you are 
called to joy; that all the universe was made for you; 


that God administers for you ; that in all his display in 


nature he is made manifest for you, and that you have 
a right to. reap from time and the world peace and joy; 
and a determination that you will not submit yourself 
to the degradation and bondage of perpetual intrusive 
fears and anxieties. When these things come up, and 
your feeling begins to be that of regret, shut out regret 
and say: ‘‘I will find something in these things that is 
pleasant; I will not give way to anxiety and fear: I 
will not permit myself to suffer.” 

One man is thought to have had very little trouble 
in life. Another man is thought to have had an 
abundance of trouble. The difference between the two 
is largely that one knew how to put trouble away and 
the other did not know how to put it away. A 
man can overcome troubles if he sees that itis a mat- 
ter of duty to doit and is determined to do it; and 


very soon the habit of refusing to let such torments 


come in at the door, the practice of shutting them out, 


the resolute handling of them in this way, will almost. 
change a man’s temperament. 

There is, however, another way in which this can be 
done, and it is, perhaps, the most philosophical way: 
at any rate it is the foundation of the other way, and 
it lies in the fact that in the structure of the human 
mind an equilibrium is always gained by the holding 
of two opposing forces over against each other, so that 
each keeps the other in moderation. If there is in the 
mind caution, which breeds fear, there is also in the 
mind hope, that destroys fear. If there is the element 
of destructiveness in the mind, there is also the ele- 
ment of benevolence in the mind; and these are con- 
stantly holding each other in check. If there is the 
sense of reality there is also the faculty of ideality; 


and they are perpetually playing against each other. 


Now, the philosophic remedy for any given faculty 
lies in exciting the opposite faculty. Directly to attack 
an evi! quality is measurably wise; but the most effect- 
ual and permanent remedy for such a quality is to give 
power enough to its opposite to control it. We see 
empirical cases of this. For instance, mirthfulness 
stands over against combativeness. Aman who has 
humor and sees things in a mirthful light escapes 
destructiveness and combativeness more easily than 
anybody else. A child is angry and hateful, and strikes 
back; but the nurse sets a little monkey jumping, and 
he laughs ; and that minute the child’s temper is all 
gone. The two elements cannot reign together. The 
nurse, empirically, has fallen upon the right philoso- 
phy. In the whole range of life, over against the 
causes of fear are the opposites ; and by keeping them 
alive and in full play a man can control fear more easily 
than by direct and specific acts of the will. 

We find that medicine acts in the same way. Ifa 
person is under the influence of overwhelming grief 
the physician orders a change of place, or association, 
or occupation. A new class of influences is brought 
iuto play, and they cure or medicate the trouble. So 
all the things that tend to courage, to hope, to trust; 
to mirthfulness, to gayety, whatever elements are 
radiant, in the human mind, are the natural born doc- 
tors of thethings in the human mind that are dusky, 
low-browed and care-pierced. 

It is true that in the old Puritan days the heroes 
were, for the most part, men that drove pleasure out, 
and suppressed the imagination. They did it by the 
force of circumstances, and they did not do it wisely. 
But all the world about them was under the dominion 
of Church and State. There had been despotism in 
the Church, and despotism in the State. Everything 


that was beautiful in art, in music, in festivity, all the. 


way through life, had been used to degrade men and 
lead them to give up their civil and religious liberty. 
And when the Puritan came into the field it was per- 
fectly natural that he should set his face against those 
things that kept men under the bondage of the priest 
and the king. The Puritans desired to avoid the cor- 
ruptions of the Court and the Chu~ch of England; and 
though that time has gone by, there has come down to 
us—and in the church as much as elsewhere—the im- 
pression that gayety, and wit, and quips and quirks, 
and mirth, and joy, and the dance, and all such things, 
are unfavorable to grace, and that a man who is going 
to be a Christian must put these allaway. I have read 
the lives of ministers that were eminent in their gen- 
eration who said that they had an irresistible inclina- 
tion at times to blast a folly by mirth, but that they 
did not dare to do it in holy things. But I take it that 
there is no part of the mind that God has made that is 
not fit to be used; and those parts of it which reiate to 
the understanding, the imagination, the festive ele- 
ments, the gayeties of the soul, are legitimate in the 
pulpit and out of the pulpit—where a man is using 
them for the purpose of illustrating the truth, for the 
purpose of making evil seem. base by contrast, or for 
the purpose of medicating a wounded or erring heart. 

These elements are indispensable to a wise treat- 


ment of the human soul; men need them; and when 


you undertake to forbid the smile, the laugh, the in- 
nocent, festive enjoyment of men, you take sides with 
the owl and the bat. Light, joyous, pure, sweet sim- 
ple pleasures are God’s medicines for corrupt and 
morbid tastes in life. Let your children have happi- 
ness as a moral instrumentality. 

In acting upon this principle, of employing opposite 
faculties to arm men against the little prickly troubles 
of life, we must bear in mind the Gospel method; and 
the first great truth that comes to us in the Word of 
God is that we are dear to God; and in this the Bible 
stands over against another religious record. The 
gods of antiquity were always gods that had wrath 
and vengeance and hatred; and the way to them was 
the same way by which courtiers and politicians gain 
the ear of their king or chief—making them presents, 
and things of that kind. The Bible, from beginning 
to end, represents God as aGod of love. We love God 
because he first loved us. God so loved the world that 
he gave his son to die for us. We are his children 
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We are his in a sense ineffably more precious than our 
children are ours. No man liveth unto himself; no 
man dieth unto himself; whether we live we live unto 
Christ ; and whether we die we die unto the Lord. 
That is the great han of the Bible. We are God’s; 
and God is a being of infinite beneficence. Whatever 
he does of pain-bearing, whatever he does through 
penalty, and whatever he does for justice, is a varied 
expression of love. He acts with reference to the 
moral government of the universe. It is thought by 
many that he acts with reference to the preservation 
of the church; but what he does is, always and ever- 
more, for the welfare of the living, palpitating souls of 
men. His government and his church are the human 


family. 
It is a great thing for a man to walk, day by day, 


saying, ‘‘I do not understand God to perfection, and I 
am unworthy to be called his son; but this I do 
know : that I am his, and that he loves me.” Where 
the one great thought that rises like a sun over the 
horizon of a man’s mind, in his thoughtful hours, is, 
‘‘The infinite, the almighty God, is my personal 
friend,” how like a wind that disperses all storms and 
disposes of all troubles io regard to the future. 

Then, next, is the revelation of that divine provi- 
dence by which the individual cares of men are thought 
of. If you askme how I can reconcile with the dis- 
coveries of science a providence that takes care of men 
even to the counting of the hairs upon their heads, and 
the taking cognizance of the events of their every-day 
life, I reply that it is only an extension of that which I 
see around about me, and a part of which Iam. Iam 
a providence in my family to such an extent that my 
thought about them will make them educated or un- 
educated, refined or unrefined, noble or vulgar. I, by 
my thought, will put them into this profession or that. 
Do I do it by violating a law of nature, or in accord- 
ance with it? I am acting, not only upon my family, 
but upon my country, my neighborhood, my church, 
and the generation in which I live, and by the use of 
the great natural laws of creation I am influencing 
those one way or the other perpetually. And is God 
less wise than I am?—the God that made the vast 
machinery of nature? If I know how to use this ma- 
chinery so as to make the difference between success 
and non-success, or prosperity and adversity, does he 
not know it better than I do? 

Suppose I do not know the channels in which God 
works. Dol deny that a painter is a painter because 
I do not see how he paints? Shall I deny the product 
of the loom because I do not understand the apparatus 
by which it is produced, from the water-wheel to the 
steam-engine? I believe that God takes care of men, 
not by the violation of natural law but by the use of 
it—which has never yet dawned upon the understand- 
ing of the human family, but which shall yet be known. 

The order and the end of nature, we are told, are to 
the same purpose. Have you ever considered the mean- 
ing of that memorable passage in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ Let no man glory in men: for all 
things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things to come, all 
are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s’’? 
Whichever end of the scale you begin at, it runs from 
things up to God, or from God down to things; and- 
they are all for you. And the triumphant comment on 
that is, “‘ If God be for us, who can be against us?” 

Therefore you find in Hebrews, which is a book of 
consolation all the way through, the same blessed 
truth. ‘‘ Let your conversatiun be without covetous- 
ness; and be content with such things as ye have 
[that is to say, do not have any anxiety about your 
pecuniary or household affairs]; for He hath said, I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee; so that we may 
boldly say, the Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do unto me.” 

Thus you are set free from the whole dominion of 
care, from all the machinations of darkness, from all 
dangers in life, from all things above and from all 
things below; and on every side God stretches out the 
arms of his heart and takes you into the contidence of 
his bosom, and says, ‘‘ I love you;” and he says of all 
the mingling affairs of life in the din in which you are 
living, ‘‘ These, too, are my servants; and they serve 
you ;” and he points to the whole framework of crea- 
tion and says, ‘‘ All things present and all things yet 
to come are yours, because you are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 

It is on this broad basis, brethren, that we are bound 
to stand. And what are some of the motives for 
acting in this way? It will in the first place save us, 
I will not say from suffering—we deserve that—but 
from a great deal of sin; for a great deal of sin is 
caused by men’s anxiety lest they shall sin. You are 
a child of faith, of divine love, of redemption; do not 
treat God with an ignobility which you would not put 
upon a friend. That which is odious among men— 
how much more is it odious when it is addressed 
to the dear Father, in whom is the height, the depth, 
the length, and the breadth of the love of God in 


ways. 


Christ Jesus! You are children of love; and, I be- 
seech of you, act worthy of your vocation. 

Moreover, do not slander religion. If you want 
to put a mountain on your head put Mount Zion, and 
not Mount Calvary, on it. When you move among 
men show them that your life is hid with Christ in 
God. A great many men say, ‘‘I do not want to be a 
Christian if so and so is one; I do not see that he is 
different from other men that are guilty of Sabbath- 
breaking, cheating, lying, gambling, and the like.” 
Well, if you are not different from other men, then 
you are not fit to be a representative of Christianity. 
It is not enough that Christianity makes you obdient 
to natural law. Christianity will gain its last triumph 
in your case when it gives you such anobility of temper 
that men shall say of you, ‘‘ Why, he is different from 
the men that are around about him.” That is what we 
want in Christian manhood. So fulfill the law of God 
that men, seeing you, shall glorify him. Half the time 
the example of Christian men and women is such as to 
make young people say, ‘‘I do not want to be a Chris- 
tian.”” Nothing is so beautiful as a Christian man or 
woman that has brought out the qualities of peace, 
joy, humility and meekness that are in Christ Jesus. 
If we are to set before men the desirableness of the 
religious life, let it be by the beauty of holiness; let 
it be not by the ugliness which comes from the medi- 
cine that you are taking, but by the health which 
comes from that medicine. Glorify God by what you 
ure—by the beauty of holiness—and. so unconsciously 
the whole world will become your pulpit, and you will 
be God’s ministers; and men will sit perpetually under 
the sweetest teachings of the Holy Ghost; namely, 
the revelation of the love of God in you reflected upon 
your feliow men. 


THE INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION. 
By THE REV. EDWARD JUDSON. | 

N Inter-seminary Convention is a new thing. We 
have had inter-academic contests and inter-col- 
legiate examinations, but the theological seminaries 
have never convened before to deliberate on missions. 
The Convention opened in New Brunswick on Thurs- 
day of last week and lasted four days. Ninety semina- 
ries had been invited, and thirty responded by sending, 
in all, two hundred and forty delegates. Represent- 
ing all denominations they formed indeed ‘“‘ an august 
assembly.” Their manly, thoughtful and reverent faces 
presented a spectacle not soon to be forgotten. Surely 
these are men who, whether or no they attain to the 
fair proportions of a rotund orthodoxy, will preach to 
us Only what they believe; and that with the power of 
a full conviction, not with a vehemence which vainly 
strives to conceal the vague misgivings of a faint and 

doubting heart. 
The Convention proved a great success and is to be 
a permanent organization, meeting annually. The 
Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of New Brunswick, in his ten- 
der and classic welcome discriminated between worldly 
and Christian success—the one involving a transient 
enthusiasm, the other a permanent quickening of the 
heart. The meetings were successful in both these 
Though it rained, the audiences were large 
whether the Convention met in the Second Reformed 
church or in the First Baptist. Staid old New Bruns- 
wick seemed’stirred to enthusiasm. The delegates did 
not wander about the city, but stuck close to their work. 
The purposes of the meeting were. in the main realized. 
Doubtless one purpose of the Convention was to in- 
cite the Christian Church to more systematic and per- 
sistent missionary endeavor. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
ofthe Broadway Tabernacle, wanted to see in Sunday- 
school libraries the lives of such missionaries as Hen- 
derson, Livingstone, Harriet Newell, Burns and Duff, 
instead of ‘‘ little novelettes of the goody-goody sort.” 
Missions have changed the character of nations. A 
century ago an American shipwrecked in the South 
Seas would have been devoured by remorseless can- 
nibals; now he would be tenderly sheltered by Chris- 
tian natives. Christianity. can reach the dullest, 
fiercest and subtlest races—the Australian, the African, 
the Hindoo. Missions benefit commerce. Dr. Scud- 
der, of Brooklyn, thought that the writer on political 
economy who should leave out the influence of mis- 
sions ought to be put in aninsane asylum. Mr. Cady, 
an Oberlin student, in a very able paper showed the 
effect of missions on trade. ‘‘ A missionary is worth 
to British commerce at least ten thousands pounds 
sterling. The Sandwich Islander soon finds that yams 
are not enough for a Christian to eat, though good 
enough for a devil-worshiper. One hundred fanning- 
mills were sent toa single station—enough to blow to 
the dog-star all the flimsy objections to foreign mis- 
sions.” Christianity has made marvelous advance 
during the past eighty years. According to Dr. Pier- 
son, of Detroit, ‘‘the shining network of holy effort ex- 
tends over the whole earth, and on it glisten the dews 


of divine favor.”” Sixty thousand converts from India 


in a single year. Twenty persons gave four million 
dollars. At the present ratio the millennium may dawn 
within one hundred and twenty years. 

But the purpose of the Convention was not only to 
kindle missionary zeal in the church, but also to in- 
fluence the young men in our seminaries to go as mis- 
sionaries. One of Cesar’s shortest letters was written 
to Quintus Cicero, who was besieged by the Gauls: 
‘*Cwesar to Cicero. Keep up your spirits. Expect 
help.” The Convention sends the same message to 
the missionary toiling in heathendom. Mr. Succock, 
of the Allegheny Seminary, thought that half the agony 
the theological student suffered in deciding to be a 
missionary was caused by his ignorant exaggeration 
of the trials of mission life. The foreign work became 
a bugbear. Now venerable missionaries addressed 
the Convention, dispelling such illusions and present- 
ing foreign work in its true colors. Some young men 
think they have too much ‘urban culture” to labor 
among heathen. They can be shining lights at home. 
A dull student will do for a missionary. But in reply 
to this Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, gave a bit of his 
own experience in India, and declared that he was of- 
ten asked questions, by the subtle Bengalee, which he 
could not answer. Dr. Scudder with fiery energy 
urged the young men to become missionaries. ‘ Do 
not draw back like Moses or Jeremiah. Remember 


that when Isaiah with faltering accents exclaimed, | 


‘Iam aman of unclean lips,’ a seraph fluttered down 
from heaven, and with the tongs taking a live coal 
from the altar held it close to the prophet’s blue and 
chilled lips, causing them to glow with divine eio- 
quence.” 7 

In this Convention the young minister also who re- 
mains at home was taught how to interest his people 
in missions. 
a vague enthusiasm. But here practical methods 
were discussed. What shall the pastor read? How 
can he make the missionary concert interesting? 
What is the best system of benevolence? One of the 
students said, the prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” 
should be followed up by as persistent efforts on our 
part as the prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.” The pervading spirit of the Convention was 
a desire for adeep spirituality. The devotional meet- 
ings were solemn and earnest. The burden of each 
brief prayer was forthe gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
was repeatedly insisted that the chief ministerial 
requisite is a complete consecration—a nailing to the 
cross of pride, worldliness, and carnal ambition. 

These meetings are important as an expression of 
Christian unity. Were were two hundred and fifty 
young men, belonging to six different Christian sects, 
for the time being fused into one body. ‘They shared 
the sam2 aspirations, they anticipated similar joys and 
trials, they were united by one trunk-doctrine—the 
fatherhood of God manifested in Jesus Christ. Near 
the surface of the ocean are distributed countless va- 
rieties of fish; but in the deep sea, two thousand fath- 
oms beneath the surface, for the most part only one 


kind of fish is found all over the world. So amid the © 
surface currents of religious thinking there are end- — 


less varieties of opinion; but he who descends into 
the deep things of God, into the spirit of personal 
affection for our blessed Lord, will learn that all Chris- 
tians, in the visible church or out of it, whether Greek, 
or Roman, or Protestant, all are one. Abram said to 
Lot, ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee; for we be brethren.” And in close and sig- 
nificant connection it is written, ‘‘ The Canaanite and 
the Perizzite dwelt then inthe land.” Abram thought 
that he and Lot ought to present a solid front to the 
Canaanite and the Per.zzite. It is a happy omen that 
at the present day, in the great conflict with heathen 
religions and materialistic philosophies, all good 
Christians, without sacrifice of principles, are drawing 
closer to each other in brotherly love. As one of the 
speakers at the Inter-seminary Convention said, ‘‘ In 
the presence of those who worship a cow the differ- 
ences between the sects of Protestant Christendom 
dwindle into comparative insignificance.”’ 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Heligions Helos. 


The Episcopal General Convention resumed its sessions 
Monday, Oct. 18th. The Committee on Canons reported 
that it was not prepared to report in favor of a separate 
church for the colored race, beyond the separate parochial 
organization now permitted. It offered a resolution direct- 
ing that a committee should be appointed to report at the 
next convention what changes might be deemed advisable 
for the church to make in its organization in respect to the 
colored people. This resolution was placed on the calen- 
dar. 

Dr. Dix, as a member of a committee of five appointed 
at the last convention to consider the subject of Deacon. 
esses and Sisters, presented the following report: 


The Committee to which this subject was referred deemed. 


Usually in such mectings the upshot is | 
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it inexpedient to attempt any specific legislation on the sub- | Christian faith, as set forth in the Apostles’ Creed, or of 


ject of sisterhoods, and therefore confined itself to the prep- 


aration of a canon “of Deaconesses,’’ the passage of which it 
recommends. It is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Women of devout character and approved fit- 
ness may be set apart by any bishops of this church for the 
work of a deaconess, according to such form as shall be au- 
thorized by the House of Bishops, or in default thereof by 
such form as may be set forth by the bishop of the diocese. 

Src. 2. The duties of a deaconess are declared to be the care 
of our Lord’s poor and sick, the education of the young, the 
religious instruction of the neglected, the reclaiming of the 
fallen, and other works of Christian charity. 

Src. 3. No woman shall be set apart for the work of a 
deaconess until she is twenty-five years of age, unless the 
Bisbop, for special reasons, shall determine otherwise, but in 
no case shall the age be less than twenty-one years. The 
Bishop shal! alsosatisfy bimself that the appilcant bas bad an 
adequate preparation for her work, both technical and relig- 
ious, which preparation shall have covered the period of at 
least one year. 2 

Sec. 4. No deaconess shall work officially in a diocese with- 
out the express authority, in writing, ot the Bishop of the 
diocese, nor in any parish without the permission of the rec- 
tor or minister thereof. 

Sec. 5. Deaconesses may be transferred from one diocese 
to anotber by proper letters dismissary, at the requést of the 
Bishop to whose jurisdiction they are to be so transferred. 

Sec. 6. If a deaconess should at any time resign her office, 
she shall not be restored thereto unless, in the judgment of 
the Bishop, such resignation was for weighty cause; and no 
. deaconess shall be removed from office by the Bishop except 
with the consent of two-thirds of the Standing Committee 
ot the Diocese duly convened. 

Srec.7. The constitution and rules for government of any 
institution for the training of any deaconesses, or of any 
community in which such deaconesses are associated, shail 
have the sanction in writing of the Bishop of the Diocese in 
which such institution or commubnity exists, and all formula- 
ries of common worship used in euch institution or commu- 
nity shall have the like sanction, and shall be in harmony 
with the usages of this Church and the principles of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops stat- 
ing thatthe missionary Cistrict of Montana, comprising 
the Territories of Montana, Utah, and Idaho, had been 
divided into two districts and that Bishop Tuttle, of Mon- 
tana, had been placed over the one which embraced Utah 
and Idabo; also that the missionary district of Oregon and 
Washington Territory had been divided into two districts, 
Bishop Whipple, of Virginia, offered a resolution calling 
on the managers of the missionary societies to consider 
whether they ought not to make more Jiberal provision for 
securing the preaching of the Gospel to the 4,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the South.- The Rev. Dr. Hanckel, of Virginia, 
made a strong speech in favor of the resolution, declaring 
that he had heard a good deal of talkin the convention 
about the poor Indian and the poor Asiatic, but he had 
heard nothing about the poor Negro. Never, he believed, 
had the missionary societies given more than $20,000 to the 
_ 4,000,000 Negroes in the South in any one year. 

At the morning session on Tuesday the Committee on 
the Prayer- Book reported that they were not prepared to 
recommend any change in the rubrics for the burial ser- 
vice. The report of the Joint Committee, which was ap- 
pointed at the last convention to consider plans for secur- 
' ing for the Indians the protection of the civil law, was then 

taken up, with the following resolution for adoption: 


Resolved, That a committee of three bishops, three presby- 
ters and three laymen be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
Observe what action is taken by Government for extending 
to the Indiaus legal protection of their civil rigbts and plac- 
ing them under obedience to the law, to promote, by such 
measures as the committee shall deem expedient, legislation 
suitable.to accomplish those ends, and report from time to 
time what action shall bave been had in the premises, 


Senator Robert E. Withers, of Virginia, moved to amend 
this by striking out the words *‘ to promote by such meas- 
- ures as the committee shall deem expedient legislation 
suitable to accomplish those ends.’’ He said he opposed 
interference by the Church in State matters in any way. 
Much discussion followed. The Rev. Dr. John H. Elliott, 
of Maryland, said: | 

The object of the resolution is to benefit the Indians. The 
means by which it is proposed to do this is by giving them 
their civil rights. There is no question as tothe means to be 
employed,only as to the best process for securing these means. 
The objection is made that the committee would have us re- 
sort to lobbying; that this isan interference of the Church 
with the State. There is no forcein this objection. Weare 
not taking sides with either political party. We simply de- 
sire to bring a moral force to bear upon Congress. What the 
gentieman from Virginia desires is not the separation of 
Church and State, but the estrangement of Church and State. 


The amendment offered by Senator Withers was voted 
down by a clerical vote of 37 to 4, and a lay vote of 34 to 
9. The original resolution was then passed. Bishop Cot- 
terill, of Edinburgh, addressed a few words of parting to 
the House. He thanked the members for their kindness, 
and said he could not refrain from congratulating them 
again on the prosperity of the American Church. 

Wednesday was devoted to the hearing of reports from 
various committees: The Rev. Edwin E. Johnson, of New 
Haven, Conn., reported that the Committee on Education 
was not prepared to recommend the placing of Episcopal 
colleges in university towns. President Beardsley appoint- 
ed the following committee on securing civil rights for the 
Indian: The Rev. Dr. Dix, the Rey. Dr. Hills, of New Jer- 
sey; the Hev. Dr. Elliott, of Maryland; Montgomery 
Blair, of Maryland; James M: Smith, of Western New 
York, and J. W. Daniels, of Minnesota. The Committee 
on the Godly Discipline of the Laity, in ite report, gave the 
offenses for which the committee thought that persons 
should be expelled from the communion of the church. 


These offenses were @ denial of any of the articles of the | 


the law of the Bible as in the Ten Commandments, etc. 
After a spirited debate the report was laid on the table, 
The Rev. George Emlen Care, of Pennsylvania, presented 
the report of the Committee on the Lectionary, which con- 
tained a revised table of lessons, the use of which is option- 
al with clergymen. It wasadopted. A message was re- 
ceived from the House of Bishops announcing the nomina- 
tion of the Rev. Leigh E. Brewer, of Watertown, N. Y., as 
Missionary Bishop of Montana. At the afternoon session 
of the House of Deputies the Rev. George K. Dunlop was 
elected Missionary Bishop of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and the Rev. Mr. Brewer Missionary Bishop of Montana. 

On Thursday the Rev. Dr. William G. Farrington, of 
Norton, N. J., presented the triennial report of the Com- 
mittee on the General Theological Seminary, stating that 
the Seminary was in an excellent condition. Its expenses 
for some years have been greater than its receipts. Re- 
cently, however, a vigorous effort has been made to in- 
crease its endowment fund. Of the $250,000 which was de- 
sired, $52,000 had been obtained. Among the gifts to this 
fund was a gift of $25,000 from the late Samuel Verplanck 
Hoffman. The report also stated that there were ninety- 
four students at the Seminary this year, which is the 
largest number ever in attendance there. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Henry W. Beers, of California, presented a 
report favoring the appointment of a missionary bishop 
for every territory. An amendment to the constitution, 
proposed by Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburg, was next consid- 
ered. It gave the General Convention power to establish 
a general judicial system of the Church. Although this 
could not take effect until it had been passed by two Gen- 
eral Conventions and by two-thirds of the’ diocesan 
conventions, it was warmly discussed and finally voted 
down. 

Friday morning the Rev. Edwin E. Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, read the triennial report of the Committee on 
Christian Education, which advised the Church, among 
other things, to aim at strengthening its educational insti- 
tutions already existing rather than to endeavor to found 
new ones. A message was received from the bishops. The 
preamble quoted a part of the declaration of the Lambeth 
Council of 1878 in regard to reform on the models of the 
primitive Church, and spoke of the assumptions of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. It closed with the following decla- 
ration: 

“Therefore the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States do hereby affirm that the great primitive 
rule of the Catbolic Church Episcopatus unus cujus a singulis 
in solidum pars tenetur imposes upon the Episcopates of all 
National courches bolding the primitive faith and order, and 
upon the several bishops of the same, not the right only 
but the duty also, of protecting in the holding of that faith 
and recovering of that order, those who by the methods be- 
fore describ: d have been deprived of both; and further, the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America assembied in Council, pot meaning to dis- 
pute the validity of consecration by a single consecrator, put 
on record their conviction that in the organization of Re- 
formed Churches with which we may hope to have com- 
munion, they should follow the teaching of the canons of 
Nicola; and that where consecration cannot be bad by tbree 
bishops of the Province, Episcopal orders should at all 
events be conferred by three bishops of National character.” 

The message was placed on record. A message was also 
received from the House of Bishops withdrawing the nom- 
ination of the Rev. Dr. J. Houston Eccleston, of Newark, 
N.J., as Missionary Bishop of Washington Territory. The 
withdrawal was made at the request of Dr. Eccleston. 


Free Popular Night Service in St. George's Church, East 
Sixteenth St; eet.—This beautiful church, standing on Stuy- 
vesant Square, between Second and Third Aveuues, will 
be opened for free evening service on Sunday, October 3ist, 
at eight o’clock. Nochurch in this thickly populated lo- 
cality provides a service adapted to meet the wants of the 
working classes. Adopting a plan which has been success- 
ful in London, a work is to be inaugurated in connection 
with the Mission Chapel of St. George's Parish to estab- 
lish a popular service especially designed to meet the 
religious wants of working men and women, of persons 
who have no church ties, of young men from the country 
who have come into the city to earn their living, of those 
who live in boarding and tenement houses, and of all who 
are unable to pay for a pew or sitting. St. George’s opens 
its doors on Sunday nights with free sittings, and cordially 
invites every man and woman in the city who will come 
to enter its walls, to join in covgregational singing, and to 
listen to the Gospel. A free church, a free Gospel, hearty 
singing and a cordial welcome to every soul who enters 
the church is offered by this night service. The Rev. New- 
ton Perkins is pastor of the Mission Chapel of the parish; 
and its congregation and choir are to form the foundation 
of this free service. A choir of one hundred voices is be- 
ing trained to render the musical portion of the service ef. 


fective and to lead the people in hearty congregational | 


singing. The Rev. W.J. Knox-Little, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, will preach at the opening service, October 31st. 
Other clergymen of New York and Brooklyn will preach 
on successive Sunday evenings, of which notice will be 
given in the daily papers. 


The New York State Association held its annual meeting 
at Poughkeepsie, October 19th-22d, the Rev. Wm. E. 
Park, Moderator, and tha Rev. T. R. Slicer, Scribe. The 
only business of any importance transacted by the Associ- 
tion was the passage of two resolutions, one recommending 
the use of unfermented wine at the communion table, and 
appointing a committee to report at the next session of the 
Association the best means of securing a good wine for this 
purpose; the other the passage of a resolution, with but 
one dissenting yote, commending the organization and 


maintenance of a body like the National Council to pro- 
mote the fellowship of the Congregational churches 
throughout the nation, but recommending to their consid- 
eretion such a modification of the constitution as would 
prevent the Council from taking any phase not essential to 
the maintenance of its own order and organization. The 
principal time of the Association was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of practical and spiritual themes on which no ac- 
tion was taken or suggested. Three papers were read on 
the ‘* Relations of the Bible to Modern Science,” which 
were followed by a brief and warm discussion, the upshot 
of it being that the way in which the modern church 
should meet modern infidelity is by developing the spirit- 
ual life and appealing to the spiritual consciousness of men. 
This was followed in the afternoon by a peculiar session 
at Vassar College, whither the whole Association ad- 
journed, and where addresses were delivered by Dr. Ma- 
goun, of Iowa, and Henry Ward Beecher on Spiritual 
Life. The morning of the second day was devoted to two 
papers on Inspiration by Dr. A. F. Beard, of Syracuse, 
and Dr. Smart, of Albany; the former representing the 
more radical and the latter the more conservative view. 
Both, however, disavowed the ‘‘ dictation’’ theory, though 
Dr. Smart maintained a place for verbal inspiration, while 
Dr. Beard emphasized the spiritual inspiration, holding that 
mspiration is in a true sense permanent and continuous. 
The afternoon was occupied with a sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Saratoga, and with the communion service, 
and the evening with addresses of practical work by 
Messrs. Virgin, Crafts and Abbott. The meetings of the 
State Association have been continually growing in spirit- 
ual and intellectual interest and power, because increas- 
ingly devoted to such themes as those discussed at this 
session. The meetings were well attended throughout. 


The Methodist State Conference of Minnesota closed its 
five days’ session at Minneapolis Oct. llth. Stringent 
resolutions on Sabbath observance were adopted, as fol- 
lows: ‘* That we will strictly enforce the discipline in case 
of all flagrant violation of the sacred time; that we will 
do what we can to have Sunday newspapers discontinued; 
that we will discourage social visiting and riding for pleas- 
ure on the Lord’s Day; also traveling. going far to relig- 
ious service when there is opportunity for such service 
near a‘ hand, and working for corporations that require 
seven days’ labor in the week.’’ Against repudiation of 
State debts it was resolved ‘‘that both by teaching and 
voting we will do all in our power to wipe out this dark 
stain on the otherwise fair character of our State.’’ This 
vote was taken standing, and the whole Conference, with 
the exception of three or four, sprung with resolute 
promptness to their feet. Temperance resolutions were 
adopted strongly in favor of prohibition. The Conference 
attended the dedicatory services of Hamline University, 
and President John gave his inaugural address. 


The Murderers of Mr. Parsons.—The Department of 
State is in receipt of a telegraphic despatch from Mr 
Heap, the United States Charge d’Affaires at Constantino- 
ple, announcing that the murderers of Dr. Parsons, the 
American Missionary, who was recently killed and robbed 
under circumstances of great atrocity at Ismidt, have been. 
tried by the Court at Constantinople and convicted. The 
principal, a Turk named Ali, has been sentenced to death 
by banging, and the two accomplices to imprisonment at 
hard labor for fifteen years: The Department has from 
the outset pressed the matter with all urgency, to the 
extent of ordering one of our naval vessels to Constantino- 
ple, and in addition to the imperative demand made through 
Mr. Heap for exemplary justice, it has authorized his per- 
sonal attendance at the trial, and the employment of able 
counsel to assist in the prosecution of the murderers. Their 
prompt conviction and sentence is doubtless due to the 
activity of the measures taken by this Government. 


Temperance Congress. The New York State Temperance 
Society will hold a Temperance Congress in New York 
City, Dec. 5th-12th. They request all the ministers of 
New York, Brooklyn, and suburbs to co-operate with 
them by preaching or causing to be preached from their 
pulpits a temperance sermon, on Sunday, Dec. 5th. Fol- 
lowing this, for five evenings there will be mass meetings 
in Cooper Union. These will be presided over and ad- 
dressed by prominent ministers and other well-known 
popular friends of temperance. Each day during the 
Congress week the ladies will hold two or more drawing- 
room meetings for the wealthier classes in different parts 
of the city. Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12th, there will be 
five mass meetings for children, and in the evening the 
Congress will close with as many jubilee mass meetings as 
the society can command. All churches, temperance so- 
cieties, and friends of temperance are invited to co-operate 
in the work. 


The National Association of Local Preachers of the 
Methodist Church met in the Fayette Street Church, Balti- 
more, Oct. 16th, to celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
The Rev. D. H. Wheeler, of the New York East Confer- 
ence and editor of ‘‘The Methodist,’ presided, and deliv- 
ered the annual address, dwelling especially on the value 
of local preachers to the Church. Mr. C. C. Leigh, of 
Brooklyn, spoke on the advantages of having the Ameri- 
can pulpit occupied entirely by ministers having a colle- 
giate and theological education. About 100 delegates are 
expected to be present at the subsequent proceedings. 


The Andover Theological Seminary, yielding to the sen- 
timent which demands fuller and more thorough prepara- 
tion for al] kinds of professional work, has decided tc 
lengthen its term of study from three to four years, 
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Che Sunday-Srbhool. 
JOSEPH IN PRISON. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


-{ 7 HILE Joseph’s brothers return to bear as best 
\ they may the grief of their father when he sees 
the tell-tale coat which they have dipped in blood, and 
to offer him the hypocritical consolation of a pretended 
mourning with him, Joseph is carried by the slave 
dealers into Egypt and is there sold to an officer of 
the king’s court, a captain of the guard. If he had at 
first, as there are indications that he had, some of that 
supercilious egotism which is sometimes characteristic 
of young men who are dimly conscious of powers 
untried and therefore unproved, and who seem to be 
boasting to others even when they are unconscious of 
boastfulness themselves, this spirit was expelled from 
him by the misfortune which had now come upon him. 
We see no farther indication of it. On the other hand, 
the manlier qualities of his character are brought out 
in bold relief. He neither skulks nor despairs. A 
slave, he resolves to be as industrious, honest and 
faithful a slave as he can: and by his honesty and fidel- 
ity soon wins his way to the head of Potiphar’s house- 
hold. It was no rare thing at a much later date than 
this for a man of wealth to leave all his affairs in the 
hands of a steward, though a slave. This Potiphar 
did, and Joseph became the overseer of his whole es- 
tablishment. He was fine-looking; his good looks 
even more than his good character won the attention 
and then the illicit love of Potiphar’s wife; he refused 
her advances with indignation; her love turned quickly 
to hate; she accused him to her husband; and his fall 
was even speedier than his elevation, and he was thrust 
into prison. No trial was needed; none could be 
claimed by aslave. Joseph might have counted himself 
fortunate to get off with his life. 

But real manhood is never daunted by disappoint- 
ment or discouragement. The darker the night the 
brighter it appears. Joseph carried his fidelity and 
honesty with him into the prison. He soon commended 
himself to the jailer; was made a kind of under jailer 
or warden, with all the authority of a keeper of the 
prison, and all the liberty which could be well given to 
an inmate of it. He was recognized by the prisoners 
as their friend as well as keeper; and when two officers 
of Pharoah, his chief butler and baker, were brought 
into the prison, and both dreamt the same night, such 
were the relations between the prisoners and their He- 
brew keeper that they applied to him for an interpre- 
tation of the dreams. He told them the meaning of 
their dreams; foretold the baker’s execution and the 
butler’s release, and implored the latter to intercede 
for him when the drcams came true. The interpre- 
tation was realized; the baker was hanged, and the 
butler released; but his promise was at once forgotten, 
or perhaps he dared not risk Potiphar’s enmity by 
pleading for his slave. At all events, Joseph was left 
two full years to wait, a prey to the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick. And there we must leave him 
to-day while we turn to look at the lesson this part of 
his life bas for us. 

That lesson is partly interpreted by the Golden Text : 
‘* Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him; fret not 
thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, be- 
cause of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass.”’ 
But the story does more to interpret the text than the 
text does to interpret the story. Joseph’s resting in 
the Lord was a very active resting; and his waiting 
patiently for the Lord was conjoined with working dili- 
gently. He did not wait with folded hands. 

The lesson of this chapter in Joseph’s life seems to 
me to be two-fold. It illustrates both how God pre- 
pares us and how we are to prepare ourselves for our 


work in life. 
At first sight, to spend four or five of the best years 


of one’s life in slavery and in prison seems a circuitous 
route to the throne and an odd preparation forit. It 
is not the kind of schooling that a king would give to 
his son. Neither would a Protestant church prepare a 
missionary for work in a Roman Catholic country by 
sending him to a monastery to school; nor would 
a society for the conversion of the Jews send its young 
theological student to learn the Gospel from the Phar- 
isees ; nor would a total abstinence society venture to 
prepare its chief advocate by teaching him the delirium 
tremens. But when God would arouse Europe to the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes free, he educated the 
great apostle of liberty, Martin Luther, as a monk; 
and when he wanted to teach the Gospel to the ancient 
world, he sent the great apostle of that Gospel, Paul, 
to Gamaliel to get his first education; and when he 
wanted to arouse the whole world to the dangers of 
intemperance he sent John B. Gough to the gutter to 
learn the first lessons respecting dangers of which he 
was to warn others. One can see now, after the 
work of eduvation is finished, that the roundabout way 


Golden Text: 


1 Nov. 7. Gen. xxxix., 21-23, xl., 1-8. 
Ps. xxxvil., 7. 
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is sometimes the most direct way; that Joseph could 
have had no better preparation for the work of admin- 
istration of the vast estates of Egypt than the adminis- 
tration of the comparatively insignificant estate of 
Potiphar, and that he could have had no better prepa- 
ration for the work of administering justice in Egypt 
than his two years’ experience in an Egyptian prison. 
One can see that no one could have so preached the 
doctrine of justification by faith as the converted monk 
who had made full trial of the other doctrine, of justifi- 
cation by works; that no such preacher of the Gospel 
could have been made in any other school as he who 
was taught the burden of the law in the school of the 
Pharisees ; and that no temperance oratory could pos- 
sibly equal in power that which in John B. Gough is 
born out of his own experience. We never know for 
what God is preparing us in his schools; for what 
work on earth, for what work in the hereafter. Our 
business is to do our work well in the present place, 
whatever that may be. 

, And this brings to the front the more important les- 
son; how we are to prepare ourselves for our work; 
namely, by doing faithfully our present work; not by 
grumbling at it and longing for some work that is 
better adapted to our real or imagined capacities, or 
complaining that we have no chance, or making ex- 
cuses for not doing well where we are now, and day- 
dreaming what we would do if we were somehow dif- 
ferently circumstanced. If ever a man might have 
excused himself for sitting down with folded hands 
and saying, There is no use for me totry to do any- 
thing or be anybody, it was Joseph sold into Egyptian 
slavery. If ever a man had a double excuse for such 
supineness and waiting on the Lord fora better chance 
it was when he was paid for his fidelity by a false accu- 
sation and imprisonment in an Egyptian prison. God 
was testing him; God is testing all of us; and it is 
reasonable to say that if Joseph had proved idle and 
unfaithful as a slave or sulky and balky as a prisoner 
he would never have become next to the king over all 
Egypt. If you are sitting with folded hands waiting 
for your opportunity, get up and make it. Luck is 
pluck; it makes all the difference between success and 
failure, because it makes all the difference between 


manliness and cowardice, whether you spell it with a | 


p or without. The motto of every true man’s life is, 
Whatever thy hand finds to do, do it with thy might. 

For, consider that opportunities are nothing tothose 
men who have not prepared themselves to take advan- 
tage of them. When Joseph was called into the 
king’s court he would have taken little or nothing by 
the opportunity if he had not by his previous integrity 
and honesty and experience in administration as a 
slave anda prisoner fitted himself for the exercise of 
the same virtues and abilities in the larger sphere. It 
was a great opportunity that came to Daniel Webster 
when he was called on to reply to Hayne; but it 
would have been only an opportunity for a magnificent 
failure if he had not been a hard student of constitu- 
tional law and of the doctrines of secession for many 
years before. That Australian merchant who on the 
first discovery of gold made a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in two days had a grand opportunity; but he 
could have done nothing with it if he had not learned 
in his native England to assay gold, and so enabled 
himself to determine the value of the shining speci- 
mens while others who were not thus prepared for the 
hour were hesitating and doubting. He was called a 
lucky man; but he was lucky because he was prepared 
by previous fidelity in his studies to take full advan- 
tage of his luck. The hero of the novel who leaps to 
success in life by springing into the water and saving 
the drowning maiden could not seize the golden op- 
portunity if he had not previously learned to swim. 
The ministers who are always looking after ‘larger 
fields of usefulness” look after them from afar all 
their lives. Cast your eye over the pulpit, glance at 
the lives of the men eminent in it to.day—John Hall, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Charles H. Spurgeon—they are all 
men who gave themselves with all their might to their 
little parishes in the beginning of their ministry and 
left others to get them larger fields. The way to get a 
great sphere is to be faithful ina littleone. Though not 
every one who is so faithful gets the larger one here 
on earth, this is God’s way; and there is no short cut 
to greatness. Be true to yourself, to your duties, and 
to your God where you are, and leave him to call you 
up higher or not as he sees fit—this is the lesson of 
Joseph in prison. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CraFts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God’s help in trial. 

Ist. To talk about prisons in general: Let the 
teacher show a picture of a prison, and ask the chil- 
dren to name some of the different crimes for which 
people are put in prison. In order to make them under- 
stand later in the lesson how great were Joseph's 


privileges, the restrictions and regulations of prison | 


life should now be described. 


Let them make prison bars by crossing their fingers. 
In a few words explain who commits people to prison, 
and tell that, through lack of knowledge or errors in 
judgment, innocent persons are sometimes impris- 
oned. Give as an illustration of how God helps such 
people the story of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, 
who were cast into the fiery furnace. (Dan. iii.) 

2d. To teach how Joseph through the grace of God 
was able to bear his unjust imprisonment: Tell the 
children that the lesson is about a man who was sent 
to prison because a wicked woman had told a lie about 
him. Give the children a slight clue, and Jet them 
guess who he was. Then let the teacher read from 
the ‘Bible, ‘‘But the Lord was with Joseph, and 
showed him mercy.” (Gen. xxxix., 21.) Lead the 
children to conjecture how the Lord could have helped 
Joseph. After an interest has thus been awakened, 
let the teacher read Gen. xxxix., 21-23, which tells 
how the Lord was with him—in tlie favor of the jailer 
and the liberty and trust which he enjoyed as a pris- 
oner. The teacher should take this opportunity to 
correct the impression that a person who is prosper- 
ous is ‘‘lucky.’’ Teach the children that all good that 
comes to us is through the providence of God. Teach 
that Joseph recognized God in his prosperity by the 
answer made to the butler and baker in reference to 
their dreams. (Gen. xl., 8.) 

3d. To teach the children to be very patient, looking 
to God for help in the trials that come to them: Ask 
how many of them mean to have their own way, and 
to do exactly as they please when they grow up. Ina 
manner not too earnest call them little prisoners ; then 
seek to show them that they are made so, not as a pun- 
ishment, but for the purpose of being made wiser. 
Explain how disappointment and sorrows, which may 
seem like prison bars to them, may bring the Lord very 
near them as their Helper, not to take the troubles 
away, but to make it possible to bearthem. In this 
connection teach this phrase of the Lord’s Prayer: 
‘*Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” 

Draw bars on the blackboard, and print in each 
square between the bars one letter of the Golden Text. 


Hooks and Authors. 


GERMAN THOUGHT,' 

The story which Prof. Hillebrand tells in these pages 
is one of intense interest, indicating as it does the 
deepest currents in a life of a great nation; for as‘in 
the individual experience thought lies back of action, 
so in the history of a nation ideals and principles and 
speculation lie back of actual achievement, and are the 
fruitful seeds of external history. Modern life, as 
contrasted with medigvalism, may be said to have be- 
gun with the Italian Renaissance, which was virtually 
the re-discoyery of Greek life and literature. The Mid- 
dle Age culture, intensely Catholic and priestly, subor- 
dinating the present to the future and the human to 
the divine, had degraded the conception of man and 
thrown acloud of suspicion over human learning. The 
Renaissance took up once more the study of life from 
the standpoint of actuality and so restored the human 
element, which had almost gone out of thinking. Italy 
gave the impulse to the great wave of thought which 
rolled over Europe, but her force was soon spent, and, 
having made the northern and western nations fruit- 
ful, she was left again barren and inactive. The deca- 
dence of Italy was followed by the supremacy of Spain 
and the restatement of the principle of absolute author- 
ity in a new and more pervasive form; then came the 
great Protestant Reformation, which England rather 
than Germany directed and incorporated into her na- 
tional life. This in its turn, two centuries later, was 
followed by French rationalism, which laid the ax to 
the forest of intellectual and moral conventionalities, 
and by almost universal destruction made an open 
road for progress. Germany was the last of the great 
races to introduce a distinctive element into European 
thought; and it is to trace the genesis and growth of 
this distinctively German contribution that Prof. Hil- 
lebrand has prepared this volume. 

The thirty years’ war made a bloody chasm in Ger- 
man history; it destroyed not cities and provinces 
alone, but a whole civilization; thousands of villages 
were burned; wide tracks of country left desolate; 
Wurtemberg, which at the beginning of the war had 
four hund. ed thousand inhabitants, at its close had but 
forty-eight thousand. The material life of Germany 
was exhausted in this terrible conflict, which has left 
scars stil] uneffaced upon her character and prosperity. 
While in England and France the course of literary de- 
velopment was in the main uninterrupted and health- 
ful, in Germany it was entirely suspended; a people 
brutalized by long war and reduced by indescribable 
distresses had neither mind nor heart for the artistic 


'German Thought from the Sever Years’ War to Goethe's 
Death. By Kari Hillebrand.,ig gsubry Holt & Co.) 
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work of literature. It was not until the close of the 
last century that the nation which in its youth had 
produced the Nibelungen-L¥d, and a mass of poetic 
tradition which is like a forest for density and mys- 
tery, began again to write books. If the literary spirit 
had long laid dormant, its reappearance was character- 
ized not by the immaturity of youth but by the full 
splendor of mature and fruitful manhood ; Klopstock, 
Lessing, Wieland, Winckelmann and Kant were men 
who would have adorned the golden age of any litera- 
ture. 

There were two distinct impulses in the new move- 
ment; the one, represented by Klopstock, came from 
England and the other, represented by Wieland, came 
from France. Klopstock’s inspiration was thoroughly 
German, his sentiment profoundly religious, and his 
direct impress upon the language is visible in its in- 
creased strength and majesty. Wieland, on the other 
hand, was rationalistic, poetic and artistic rather than 
devout, and his influence on the language manifested 
rather in fluency and grace than in power. The great- 
est of them all was Lessing, the German hero of intel- 
lectual freedom. Few men have given the world such 
froitful impulses. It was he who broke the charm of 
French taste and the dominion of French thought in 
Germany by showing how purely conventional and ar- 
bitrary was that false classicism which copied the 
forms without reproducing the spirit of the Greek 
masters of style. He freedthe Teutonic genius from 
‘jts apprenticeship to France, and with him the in- 
tellectual freedom of Germany may be said to have be- 
gun. 

Winckelmanmn, fulfilling the unfinished work of the 
Renaissance, re-discovered ancient art and tuught the 
_ Germans to look upon the Greeks through a natural 
atmosphere and with clear, unprejudiced eyes. Against 
the over-laden and elaborate style of his own age he 
set the calmness and majestic simplicity of Greek art, 
and so by mere force of contrast wrought a revolution 
in the taste of his nation. It was he, too, who disclosed 
the living bond between the different ages of art de- 
velopment; who showed that art itself is the out- 
growth of national character and history, and so made 
clear the idea of organic and historical development 
which, in the opinion of Prof. Hillebrand, is Germapy’s 
distinctive contribution té modern thought. 

It was reserved for Herder to express clearly and 
comprehensively the great idea of historical develop- 
ment. Heretofore, theology, art, history, poetry had 
been distinct fields of thought, fed by no common 
streams of tendency and impulse, overhung by no 
common sky of aspiration. Herder, who was intensely 
intuitional, discarded the arbitrary divisions which 
broke into sections the universal territory of human 
experience and activity, and opposed spontaneous im- 
pulse to conscious action, organism to mechanism: in 
a word, disclosed the common life of which poetry, 
theology, art and history are only different expressions. 
He gave this fruitful thought to the winds, but he 
never fully unfolded himself. His mind was so intense- 
ly suggestive that he could never resolutely apply his 
conception to the facts of history: he dropped them as 
he went hither and thither in swift speculation, and in 
other minds the seeds bore fruit. He restored the kin- 
ship which unites all ages and races; but he was rather 
a prophet than the teacher of a system or the founder 
of a school. ‘‘ The whole history of humanity,” he 
says, ‘‘is the pure patural history of human forces, ac- 
tions and instincts, according to place and time ;” and 
this, in the opinion of Professor Hillebrand, is the most 
fertile of modern ideas. | 

Kant once said that Germany had the roots of the 
tree of knowledge, England the fruits and France the 
flowers; no race has dug deeper or more persistently 
into history or followed more patiently every lead that 
seemed to promise a new yield of knowledge than that 
which, through Herder, and later through Goethe, 
Hegel and others has impressed upon modern thought 
the fruitful conception of historical development, and 
this philosophical and able statement of the course of 
German thought during the century of its greatest his- 
tory ought to have careful reading at the hands of all 
who desire to understand the deeper currents of the 
age in which they live. 


Every-day English. By RichardGrant White. (Hough- 
‘ton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. White has written so much and in 
the main so well on the use of English, and of popular 
errors in writing and speaking, that there is little in this 
volume which most readers are not already familiar with, 
but it is not less valuable on that account. President Eliot 
said a year agd that the one thing absolutely indispensable 
in every well-educated person was the ability to speak and 
write correctly, and no man bas done more in this coun- 
try to bring about that result than Mr. White. That he is 
a theorist,and drives his theories very far, hardly militates 
against the total value of his work, for the utility of what 
he has done lies not so much in the results which he him- 
self has reached, and which he has presented in such at- 
tractive form to the public, as in the interest which he has 
aroused in the study of =»glish and the suggestions which 


he has thrown out as to its natural and perfect use. Mr. 
White, as is well known, holds grammar in utter contempt 
and looks upon the English language as a grammarless 
tongue. Whether we agree with the last propesition or 
not, most readers are cordially in sympathy with his feel- 
ings on the subject of grammar, and there is no doubt that 
the impulse he has given to the study of language in the 
masters of literary style, as opposed to the old system of 
acquiring that knowledge by the study of grammar, has 
been a thoroughly healthful and beneficial one. The 
chapters which compose this book have already appeared 
in various periodicals, but they rather gain than lose by 
being brought together. The articles have a certain unity 
of treatment, and form, in the order in which they 
have been arranged,a natural unfolding of the subject. 
The book may be divided ivto four parts, the first dealing 
with language as used in speech; the second, with lan- 
guage as used in writing; the third, with grammar; and 
the fourth with words and phrases; and the study of the 
book may be cordially recommended to all who desire to 
improve or increase their command of the mother tongue. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General editor, J. 
J.S. Perowne, Dean of Peterborough. The object of this 
commentary is to provide a handbook of Scripture manu- 
als for young students of Scripture. England, in some of 
her educational methods behind us, is in one respect decid- 
edly in advance of us: in many of her grammar schools 
and high schools the older pupils are examined in some 
portion of the Bible, and are required to show an acquaint- 
ance with it as well as with Virgil and Homer. The syn- 
dics of the University Press have issued this Scripture 
mernual to provide for the increasing wants of this class of 
Bible students. They should be equally serviceable to the 
older class of scholars in our own Sunday-schools, to which 
we have mistakenly left almost all the work of furnishing 
Biblical education. The notes are brief, and, in the main, 
simply give critical or other information, though now and 
then, in texts of special importance, they suggest some 
doctrinal conclusions, or at least the methods to be em- 
ployed in deducing the correct conclusions from them. 
Thus the comment on the famous gift of the keys to Peter 
is decidedly Protestant in its¢one. There is, however, no 
attempt to draw moral or spiritual lessons from the text, 
or trace the sequence of thought or deduce the theological 
doctrines supposed to be involved; but for so brief a com- 
mentary it gives full and comprehensive information r-- 
specting the history, geography, manners and customs of 
the times. Quotations from classical and modern authors 
and translations taken from Wickliff’s version are fre- 
quent. The larger part of the New Testament has already 
been issued in this series, each volume having its special 
editor. In all the large towns and cities there should 
either be a normal class of teachers, and in connection with 
it a Sunday-school teachers’ library, or else a similar 
library in connection with the church or with the pastor’s 
library. This Bible for Schools would be of admirable 
service in any such collection. 

How to Secure and Retain Attention. By James L. 
Hugbs, Inspector of Public Schools in Toronto, Canada. 
(W. 1. Gage & Co., Toronto.) Mr. Hughs, in this little 
hand book of eighty-six pages, starts out with the declara- 
tion that attention from the scholar is essential to the 
teacher’s success; that the power of securing and retain- 
ing attention can be developed ; and this is the object of his 
work. Mr. Hughs is well known in Canada as one of the 
most successful of her Superintendents, and the public 
schools in Toronto are well worthy of study by American 
educators. In this volume he contrives to tell a great deal 
in a few words, and it is worthy the study of parents as 
well as of teachers; neither will get a great deal out of it 
by mere reading, but if they will give to its pages the kind 
of attention which they desire to secure from their chil- 
dren and pupils they will find it both stimulating and sug- 
gestive. There are some hints in the book that are worth 
considering by ministers and sextons; for example: ‘Posi- 
tive attention cannot be secured by demanding it, or by 
coaxing or scolding, commanding, threatening or reason- 
ing.’’ A comprehensive but a very true sentence. Or, 
again: ‘*The room must be well lighted; the room must 
be properly ventilated; the temperature must be regu- 
lated; the pupils (or congregation) must be seated comfort- 
ably.” 

Health. By W.H. Corfield, Professor of Hygiene and 
Public Health at University College, London. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) This work is written in a style pleasant 
and readable; concise, yet not to the extent of crippling 
clearness of statement and demonstration. It describes 
very clearly the general anatomy of the body, the circula- 
tion of the blood, respiration, nuirition, organs of sense, 
the air, food and drink, climate, communicable diseases, 
and kindred topics. The author speaks plainly ani in the 
right direction on the questions which affect our individual 
and social life, and which are just now prominently before 
the public, if we can judge anything from the number of 
health primers issuing from the press. To show the lean- 
ing of the book we epitomize some of its teachings: Mothers, 
nurse your children. Tendencies to hereditary diseases 
should debar from marriage rather than consanguineous 
relations. Ventilate without causing draughts. Vaccinate 
and revaccinate. Look well to your sewerage; and, finally, 
as to the use of spirits, quoting Dr. Parkes, ‘If spirits 
neither give strength to the body nor sustain it against dis- 
ease; are not protective against cold and wet, and aggra- 
vate rather than mitigate the effects of heat—if their use 
increases crime, injures discipline and impairs happiness, 
why use them at all?” 

Mary Anerly. By W. D. Blackmore. (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) Mr. Blackmore is one of the strongest and most 
fertile novelists of the day. What he lacks in grace and 


finish of style he amply makes up in richness of invention 
and strong dramatic power. This story displays his pow- 
ers to very great advantage. The scene is laid in York- 
shire, and that country, its farms. its country houses, its 
Janes and its bold sea-front are very vividly described. As 
a picture of Yorkshire life, ‘‘Mary Anerley ”’ isa great suc- 
cess. The point at which the b.ok is most amenabie to 
criticism is its superabundance of character and incident. 
It contains material enough for three ordinary novels, and 
almost wearies the reader by its wealth of suggestion. The 
Yorkshire farmer, bis charming daughter, the young 
smuggler, the skillful attorney and the people at the Hall 
are drawn with a strong, true hand, and fill up a picture 
which carries with it the conviction that it is a faithful 
sketch of Englishlife. Mr. Blackmore's style is abrupt and 
often faulty in construction, but on the other hand it has 
@ vigor and power which the smoother writers almost 
wholly lack. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘‘ Punch ” prints 50,000 copies. 

—Mr. Carlyle has again been reported dangerously ill. 

—Charles Dickens wrote with a quill pen to the very 
last. : 

—Minister Lowell is working up the copyright question 
abroad. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. are rapidly taking a place among 
the leading art publishers of America. 

—Mr. Parke Godwin is at work upon a biography of his 
father-in-law, the late William C. Bryant. 

—Mr. Longfellow’s last book, ‘‘ Ultima Thule,” has al- 
ready passed to a second edition in England. 

—Harper & Brothers are going to get out an English 
edition of their ‘‘ Magazine,” following the suit of ‘** Scrib- 
ner’s.”’ 

—Mr. Whittier spends much of his time out of doors, 
walks a great deal, writes when he feels like it, and is in 
good health. 

—John Wiley & Sons, of this city, have become the sole 
agents in this country for the Bible publications of Bagster 
& Sons, of London. 

—A feature of Jessie Fothergill’s last book, ‘‘ The Well- 
fields,” is its partisan abuse of the Roman Catholics, es- 
pecially the Jesuits. 

—Dr. Mackay, of England, is to publish two hundred 
copies of a learned work of his composition on obscure 
words and phrases in Shakespeare. 

—Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have brought out a 
new edition of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” in five vol- 
umes, at the low price of five dollars. 

—It is rumored, but with what authority we know not, 
that Lord Beaconsfield is writing a history of England dur- 
ing the years of his Prime-Ministersbip. 

—There is a great and growing demand for the writings 
of Poe and for writings upon him. His case is a curious 
instance of the enlargement of reputation as its subject re- 
cedes. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have fitted up a nice reading 
parlor at their premises, No. 221 Tremont Street, Boston, 
where they will be always happy to see their literary 
friends. 

—The Messrs. Routledge have issued another of Kate 
Greenaway's charmingly illustrated books. It isa 32mo., 
and is entitled ‘‘ Kate Greenaway’s Birthday Book for 
Children.’’ 

—Twoof the prettiest books ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press are Mr. Stedman’s Essay on Poe and the selec- 
tions from Mr. Aldrich’s poems, both bearing the imprint 
of the Riverside Press. 


—16,000 copies of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s new book, *‘A Day 


of Fate,” went off to fill advance orders. About 200,000 
copies of all his stories have now been sold, and the de- 
mand continues steady. 

—Atthe age of nineteen, Guizot wrote to his mother 
that in bis opinion he “ was intended by nature for a 
man of letters.” Many another youth of the same yeers 
has been of the same opinion but with far less reason for 
it. 

—The somewhat notorious ‘‘ Ouida” has sued Mr. La- 
bouchere, the editor of London * Truth,” for libel against 
her and her last story, ‘‘ Moths.’’ Her books, it is stated, 
have been ordered by the Edinburgh Philosphical Institu- 
tion from their library shelves. 

—M. Ernest Legouvé is contributing to one of the jour- 
nals of Paris a series of delightful articles on distinguished 
singers and musicians whom he has known. He is full of 
reminiscence, and has much to say that is interesting 
about Berlioz, Liszt, and Chopin. 

—Thé¢ correspondence of Peter the Great is about to be 
published at St. Petersburg by imperial authority. The 
work of editing has been seven years in progress, and the 
first volume is aniously awaited, not only on account of its 
intrinsic interest but its expected elegance. 

—The question having been raised whether a downright 
good poem of a Calvinist cast could find a place in the fas- 
tidions columns of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ the Rey. 
H. N. Powers, of Bridgeport, Conn., writes to the New 
York *‘ Evening Post’ to say tbat in his opinion a down- 
right good poem of a Calvinist cast could not be written. 
Calvinism, he thinks, has its poetic limitations. : 

—The Presbyterian Printing and Publishing Company 
bave purchased the right to use the official plates issued by 
the committee of the recent Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
and will publish s30me time in November or December a 
full verbatim report ofall the essays and debates upon 
that occasion. The volume will be sold for one dollar in 
paper cover; two dollars in cloth with introductory narra- 
tive and three dollars with narrative and appendix, and 
will be a valuable book for everyone who desires to pre- 


serve a record ofthe transactions of the great conference. 
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SOME ODDITIES OF 
MAN LIFE. 


In no other country than Germany 
could the accomplishments of veteran 
ball-players be so well utilized. Instead 
of carrying up bricks in the hod they are 
generaliy thrown up. One man stands 
at the pile in the street, and one mar is 
placed on each staging to tbrow to the 
man above through a hole in thescaffold- 
ing. By this succession of relays bricks 
are thrown up five stories. I have never 
seen a ‘‘muff’’ made, but I usually 
watched the game from the other side of 
the street. Another custom connected 
with house-building is for the owner to 
give an entertainment to the workmen 
when the side walls are up. The fact is 
advertised to the community bya great 
crown of flowers placed on the top of 
the building, with numerous flags and 
decorations. Work is suspended for the 
day and the workmen meet the owner 
and invited guests around the festive 
board, and afterwards dance with their 
wives and daughters. 

The Germans are fond of water, but 
they prefer to take it on the outside. 
Wherever there is water enough they 
have tree baths; and swimming schools 
abound. In Viennaan enterprising man 
has established a bath-house exclusively 
for dogs, which, after being thoroughly 


- washed in large tubs, are placed in cages 


todry. Dogs of all sizes and breeds and 
of every social position are admitted 
and charged only with reference to their 
size. No one appreciates the spirit of 
the phrase to work like a dog” until 
he has been in Germany. The Arickaree 
Indians call a horse ‘'a big dog.” In 
Germapy a dog might well be called a 
little horse. About half of the draft 
power is furnished by dogs and women; 
and they are frequently hitched up to- 
gether. It is not uncommon to see a dog 
drag ten or twelve bundred weight. I 


‘have seen a man and a woman get intoa 


large cart drawn by two large mastiffs, 
and then drive down the street at a rate 
of which Jehu might have been proud. 
A good dog for this purpose costs from 
twelve to sixteen dollars. They some- 
times lead a very miserable life; yet I 
have noticed many instances of cordial 
affection between master and servant. 
A dog team bas one advantage over a 
horse team: it guards the property as 
wellasdragsit. In winter they are often 
allowed when resting or waiting to jump 
into the cart and cuddle down in the 
straw. In Vienna there is an immense 
bospital and veterinary college where 
horses, does and cats, and all quadrupeds 
are received. Farriers or boss black- 
smitbs are required to spend six montbs 
at this institution and to receive a 
certificate of graduation before setting 
up in business for themselves. 

With all its inconveniences, contradic 
tions, and disadvantages, German life 
is not without rich compensation. If 


. the Germaus bave fewer material con- 


viences than we, they manage to enjoy 
themselves more, with a great deal less. 
Fine music and drama at cheap prices, | é 
the love of out-door life and the multi- 
tude of holidays which allow him to 
gratify it, a passionate fondness forsing- 
ing, an abundance of beer, cheap wine 
and cigars, will atone in the German 
mind for a great mauy otber deficien- 
cies. Asto books,there is no country 
where they are cheaper or more abun- 
dant. Ten thousand new titles are print- 
ed every year. In Prussia, compulsory 
education secures a good average cult- 
ure. The new Empire is far ahead of 
us,not only in the organization of its 
army but in the organization of its civil 
service and the conditions of tenure of 
Office. Its schools are in many respects 
superior to ours. We have borrowed 
its kindergartens and might borrow 
with advantage some features of its 
university life. We bave adopted its 
postal cards. The money-order system 
as there administered is far more con- 
venient than ours. You are never 
troubled to call at the post-office; the 
money is brought to your door. But 
above all things, who can compute our 
immense debt to German learning? To 
mention nothing else in the reckoning, 
is it not remarkable that our best Shakes- 
perian dictionary and our best English 
grammar should be the work of Ger- 
mans? But this time the oddity is ours, 
and the laugh is on the Teutonic cheek. 
As to music and ari, we must stand in 


silence with our hats off. Finally, with 
all its sauerkraut, sausage and beer, 
there is a charm about German home- 
life which cannot beignored. Thereisa 
sweetness of affection in the family 
circle, a fidelity to friends, a stability of 
character and a homely ingenuousness 
which the most obstinate prejudice can 
hardly resist. It is a life which is easily 
open to inspection, which seldom charms 
on the surface, but which grows better 
as you go down. If we have criticised 
the freckles on the German counte- 
nance, we have found no radical defect 
in the German blood. And, in spite of 
its odds and ends, its faults and incon- 
gruities, no teachable, unprejudiced 
American can spend even a short time 
in Germany without enriching his 
friendship as well as his mind, and with- 
out learning that there remains much to 
be done for his own country. S.J. B. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


- —Tae inaugural concert of the season at 
Steinway Hall was held on Thursday even- 
ning,'October 21st. Miss Marie Schelle, Mr. 
Franz Rummel and Monsieur Adolph Fischer 
were the soloists, and an orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. William G. Dietrich 
added to the interest of the occasion. 

—Miss Anna Bock announces a series of 
three piano recitals at Steinway Hall on 
November 11th, 18th and 20th, the subscrip- 
tion tickets for which, with seat, can be 
had for three dollars. Miss Bock has been a 
pupil of the Abbé Liszt, and has won con- 
siderable reputation as a finished and spir- 
ited pianist both in this country and in 
England. 

—Miss Florence Copleston, a pupil of Herr } 
Reinecke, at Leipsic, whose piano playing 
has atttracted attention in Germany and 
England, will give a series of three piano- 
forte recitals in Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
afternoons, November 9th, 16th and 23d, at 
2:30 o’clock. At the first recital she will be 
assisted by Mrs. Florence Rice Knox and 
Mr. Franz Rummel; at the second, by Mr. 
Richard Arnold, violinist, and Mr. Charles 
Werner, violoncello, and at the third recital 
by Mr. Raffael Joseffy. 

—The Directors of the College of music of 
Cincinnati announce that a series of popu- 
lar operas will be given in the Cincinnati | 
Music Hall next February, by the Mapleson 
Qpera Troupe and a local chorus of three 
hundred voices. The stage of the Music 
Hall bas been completely fitted with new 
and beautiful scenery, and five operas will 
be performed, presenting all the distin- 
guished artists of Mr. Mapleson’s company. 
The prices of admission are fixed at an ex- 
traordinarily low rate, the season tickets for 
seven performances, including reserved 
seats, being only twelve dollars. At this 
rate it would almost pay New Yorkers to 
go to Cincinnati for their opera. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 

memoranda of prices are desirable 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
“ Religion and Chemistry.” By J. P. Cooke. 
* Fairport Nine.’ By Noah Brooks. Astory 
for boys, with a strong admixture of base- 


ball. 
D. & Co. 


“Divers Women.’ By “ Pansy” and Mrs. 
C. M. Livingston. A story for girls. 
**Nursery Tales.” By E. F. B. and C. D. B. 


GEORGE MUNRO. 


“A History of Our Own Times.” Part II. 
By J. McCarthy. 
"The Half Caste.”” By Miss Mulock. 


By Mary C. Hay. 
By Alex. Dumas. 
‘* Adam and Eve.” By Louisa Parr. 
“A Long Time Ago.” By Meta Orred. 
Geo. H. ELLIs. 
‘* Anniversary of the Ist Church of Dorches- 
ter.’’ 


* Missing.” 
“Doc Basilius.”’ 


JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. 

**Eminent English Liberals.’ By J. M. Da- 
vidson Short sketches of the leaders of the 
Liberal and Radical parties in England. 

“Our Poetical Favorites.” By Asahel C. 
Kendrick. A collection of popular poems 
from a wide range of authors. 

** Cooking and Castie-Building.” By Emma 
P. Ewing. Receipts in conversational form, 
with a slight thread of narrative. 

JAS. NESBITT & Co., LONDON. 

**Bruey.”’ By F. R. Havergal. 

** Philosopher Jack.’ By BR. M. Ballantyne. 
A tale of adventure in southern seas. 


THos. Netsou & Sons. 


and Home Journal. 


“The ‘Howard’ Shakespeare.’ By W. H. 


D. Adams. Complete works of Shakespeare, 
with illustrations by Frank Howard. 

“The Royal Banner.’’ Story of boy life in 
England. 

** Almost a Hero.” By Robert Richardson. 

“Stories of Bird Life.’”’ .By Henry Ber- 
thould. A collection of facts and anecdotes 
connected with habits of birds. 

‘*Pictures from the German Fatberland,” 
By 8. G.Green, D.D. Illustrations of most 
famous localities in Germany. 

lvVISON, BLAKEMAN, FINNEY & CoO. 


‘*Easy Steps for Little Feet.”’ By Swinton 
and Cathcart. 

“Golden Book of Choice Reading.” By 
Swinton and Cathcart. 

*“ Book of Tales.”” By Swinton and Cath- 
cart. 


** Readings in Nature’s Book.” By Swinton 
and Cathcart. 
**‘Seven American Classics.”” By Swinton 


and Cathcart. 

* Seven British Classics.”’ 
Catheart. 

A complete series of Schoo) Readers. 

A. ©. & SON. 

* William Wilberforce.’ By Jno. Stough- 
ton, D.D. The initial voluime of the ** Heroes 
of Christian History.”’ 

CUSHINGS & BAILEY, BALTIMORE. 

* A Narragansett Idyl.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Ups and Downs.” By M. T. Tilsley. A 
book of charming illustrations for young 
readers, 


By Swinton and 


G. W. CARLETON & Co. 

‘Red Bird.’’ By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 

* John Swinton’s Travels.” 

JNO. BURNS, St. LOUIS. 

Encyclopedia on the Evidences; or, Mas- 
terpieces of Many Minds.” By J. W. Monser. 
A mass of evidences of Christianity from the 
writings of many eminent men. 

A. S. BARNES & Co. 

*‘History of the City of New York.’’ By 
Mrs. M. J. Lamb. 

HARPER & Bros. 

**English Men of Letters.”” By John Mor- 
ley. 

LEE & SHEYARD (C. T. Dillingham, N. Y.). 

“Marco Polo.” By G. M. Towle. An ac- 
count for young people of tte journeyings of 
this famous traveler. 

Eden Tableau.”’ By Chas. Beecher. 

“How I Found It.” By J. H. Woodbury. 

MAGAZINES.— Baptist Review, North Amer- 
ican Review, Catholic World, Lippincott’s, 
Wide Awake, Presbyterian Monthly, Ameri- 
can Art Review, Bilackwood’s, American 
Quarierly Catholic Review, Bibliotoeca Sacra, 
Artnur’s Magazine, Fortnightly, Pacific School 


Music.—* Bird of Day.” 30c. ‘* Love is a 
Tender Fiower,’’ 30c. ** The Merry Old Home- 
stead,”’ 40c. “Fiitung Day.’’ 35c. Baston’s 
Grand Anniversary March,” 30c. ** The Dying 
Nun,’ 40c. O. Ditson & Co. 

“Fount of Biessing”’ (Book). By R. G. 
Staples. Central Book Concern, Chicago and 
Cinciunati. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Publish, Octobér 234, 


Pretty Peggy and Other Ballads. 


Iilustrated in Water Colors by Rosina Em- 
met.- One vol., square, 8vo, $2.50. 

Miss Emmet, who will be remembered 
as having taken the prize of $1,000 lately 
offered by the Messrs. Prang for the best 
design for a Christmas card, has pro- 
duced a book of marked oriqinality, and 
one that will successfully riwal the pop- 
ular works in color of Kate Greenaway 
and Walter Crane. 

The book consists of five old ballads 
from the first of which it takesits name. 
An interesting feature is the original 
music of the ballads which is given. 

The entire first edition now published 
hasbeen ordered in advance by booksel- 
lers who have seen the proofs, and more 
than half a second edition which will be 
ready before Christmas has already been 
subscribed. 

Those wishing to make sure of copies 
before Christmas will do well to secure 
them at their bookseller’s at an early day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


755 Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD SERIES, 


xo. 33—Orations of Demosthenes. 


LELAND's TRANSLATIO“, HALF, 20 Cents. 


No, Ploughman’s Pic rea. 
No. 44.—Goldsmith's Citizen the World........ 20c. 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


FOR BVERY INTELLIGENT 


BOY OR GIRL. 


$1.50a a Year. 
| 88 i. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is a most wel- 
come visitor in thousands of homes, carrying 
happiness and good cheer wherever it goes. 
It is read with delight in the frontiersman’s 
cabin, in the rural cottage and in the city 
mansion. From its beautiful illustrations 
children imbibe a love of art ; its stories, 
poems, and sketches afford innocent and at- 
tractive recreation for the youthfu) mind, 
inculcate good principles, and awaken a de- 
sire for knowledge. 

The second Volume begins with No. 53, to 
be issued November 2, and subscriptions 
should be sentin at once, in order that the 
little folks may not be obliged to wait for 
their favorite paper. No preset could be 
more acceptable to an intelligent boy or 
girl thana year’s subscription to HARPFR’s 
YounG PEOPLE. 

The bound volume for 1£80 is now ready. 
It has been gotten up ina very attractive 
manner, the cover being embellished with a 
tasteful and appropriate design. A full and 
carefully prepared index enables the reader 
to turn at once to any subject treated in 
the volume. Itis one of the most handsome, 
entertaining, and useful gift-books of the 
holiday season. It contains 776 pages, with 
over 700 beautiful] illustrations. Price $3.00, 


postage prepaid. 


TERMS FOR 1881. 
Four CENTS a number. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS for one year, 
$7.00—pay able in advance; postage prepaid. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


A.C, Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY 


HENRY BOYNTON SMITH: 
His Life and Work. 


With a fine Portrait on Steel by Ritchie. . 
1 vol., Svo, 500 pages. Cloth, 2.50. 


This Memoir of Prof. Smith, edited by his wife, 
gives a faithful picture of his character and pub- 
lic career. The story is deeply interesting, and, 
while it fully justifies his reputation as one of 
the most accomplished scholars aud theologians, 
it also shows him to have been a man of very 
rare personal attractions. The volume is en- 
riched with recollections of him by Prof. Park; 
Presideat Seelye, of Amherst; Prof. A. S. Pack- 
ard, of Bowdoin; Rev. Dr. Withington; Dr. Cy- 
rus Hamlin; Prof. Park, of Andover; Prof. F.A. 
March, of Lafayette; and the Rev. Drs. T. H. 
Hastings and M. R. Vincent, of New York. Rev. 
Dr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Dr. 
Prentiss bave assisted in the preparation of the 
work. 


Heroes of Christian History. 


A Series of Popular Biographies by Eminent 
English and American Authors. 


In 12meo vols., bound in Cloth. Price 75c. 
each. 


A series of short biographies of men eminent in 
a history, by writers of recognized ability. 
ri ea in style, trustworthy and comprehensive 
dealing with the most interesting characters and 
events in the story ot the Christian Church. Tne 
series will condense, in entertainin form, the essen 
tial facts uf the great body of ~eligious ‘literature, 
and will have special value for the large class anx- 
ious fo. information touching ti.ese great men, but 
unable, by reason of limited leisure or means, to 
read more elaborate ¥ orks. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By John Stoughton,D.D. 
HENRY MARTYN....... By Canon Chas. D. Bell, D.D. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE..... By Charles Stantord, D.D. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway. New York. 


Sunday School Libraries 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


We are re real, genuine $1 to $1.50 Sab. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Oot. 27, 1880. 


‘¢ Miss Warner has added another pure 
and beautiful picture tothe gallery that 
has given so much pleasure to such great 
numbers. All her pictures are bright 

and warm with the blessedness of true 
love and true religion. Wedo not wonder 
that they receive so wide a welcome, and 
we wish sincerely that only such stories 
were ever wrilten.”—N. Y. OBSERVER, 


THE END OF A COIL, 


By the author of ‘' The Wide, Wide World.” 
Price $1.75. 
MY DESIRE, 
l2mo., $1.75. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Tne New Departure in Sacred Praise. 
(Just Published.) 


The Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 


Pastor of the 1st Presbyterian Ch., B’klyn, N.Y., 
AND 


SIGISMUND LASAR, 
Editor of **‘ The Hymnary,”’ ete. 


This book contains approved versions of the 
SIX HUNDRED STANDARD HYMNS 
which have proved their worthiness to live. The 
Hymns are adapted throughout, with careful 

devotional fitness, to 

MUSIC OF A NOBLE ORDER, 
and differing entirely from that found in the 
collections in common use, except only in the 
case of certain appropriate and hallowed adap- 
tations of hymns and tunes which Cbristian 
usage has made inseparable. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
(a new feature) presents sketcbes of Authors 
and Composers. Much valuable information is 
also given with the words and music. In this 
department the book is encyclopedic. 


By the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., in the 
New York Evangelist. 

a book to be used by a congregation which 
shall resolve to make its church music a distinct 
object of cultivation. . The whole intent of the 
book is Siugularly high and pure. Its spirit is emi- 
nently devotional. Its contents are arranged ona 
simple and comprehensive scheme of historical and 
spiritual progression.” 

From the INDEPENDENT (in advance). 

* We cnurely approve the principles. of compila 
tion. This book is intended to be a protest 
against the characterless hymn tunes and anthems 
of our ordinary chureh books. . . . The names of 
the editors guarantee good work.”’ — 


From the NoRTHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


“It is devoted to the systematic breakage of the 
idol tunes we have been worshiping, and the snbsti- 
tution of others more appropriate and beautiful. . . 
The publishers’ work will be magnificent.” 


From the N. Y. EVENING Post. 


‘The two hymns by Dean Stanley which were 
printed ina recent number of ‘Macmullan’s Maga- 
zine’ were prepared at the request of an American 
clergyman tor an American collection of hymns and 
music which is in preparation, with the title * The 
Evangelical Hymnal.’”’ 


From the OBSERVER. 

‘‘A new and very interesting collection. ... A 
new departure in the direction of superior ecclesias- 
‘tical music.”’ 

From the UNION. 

‘Churches who have aspirations for a higher style 
of music than they have heretofore been privileged 
to use will await the issue of this work with eager 
expectancy.”’ 


*,* Specimen Pages free to any address. A 
copy of the work itself will be sent to any Pastor 
or Committee desiring to examine it, to be re- 
turned if not adopted. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 


Brste Text Book, 
REVISED EDITION, 


Ot all the many helps for Bible study none kas re- 
ceived more commendation than the old ** Bible Text 
Book” of this Society. We have had it most carefully 
revised, very much enlarged, and entirely new plates 
iade, and have added to it the 


BIBLE STUDENT’S MANUAL, 


With Tables, Indexes, full set of Maps, etc.. making 
a help that no Bible student can affurd to be without. 
12mo, 232 pp., cloth, 9 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St.. N. ¥.; 23 Franklin Bos- 
ten; Chestuut Philadelpbia; 
73 State St.. Mechester; 5@ Madisen &t.. 
Chicago; Sau Franciace. 


PUTNAM’S SONS 
182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

A Book of Unique Character. 
THE LOYAL RONINS, A Historical 


Romance. Translated from the Japanese 
by Edward Greey and Shiuichiro Saito. 
8vo, with 38 full-page designs by_a famous 
Japanese artist, and with a very striking 
and attractive cover.from a Japanese de- 
sign. $3. 

This volume possesses not only a strong dramatic 
interest a8 a romance, but is especially valuable as 
presenting a vivid and trustworthy picture of Japan- 
ese ways of thinking, living, and dying. 


A Book for Art-Students and Teachers. 


ART SUCCESTIONS FROM THE 
Masters. Selected from the Works of 
Artists and Writers of Art, with Reference 
to their Practica! Value for Art Students. 
Compiled by Susan N. Carter, Principal of 
the Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union. 
First Series; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Charles Bell, B. R. Haydon, and William 
Hazlitt. I16mo, cloth extra, $1.25 


A new Edition of an old Favorite. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. By 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 2 vols. square I6mo, 
cloth, bevelied, $2. 


A new Book by the Author of ‘* Con- 
stantinople.? 


HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Edmundo de Amicis, author of ‘* Coostan- 
tinople,’’ **Studies of Paris,’’ ** Morocco,” 
“Spain,” etc. Octavo. With 18 full-page 
plates. 

In this volume, of which editions are appearing at 
once in Florence, Paris, London and New York, the 
brilliant author of Paris’’ and Constantinople 
has turned his steps toa land abounding in pictur- 
esque effects and whose history is tull of dramatic 
interest, and his vivid descriptions of the Hollanders 
and their homes show that his pen has lost none of 
its eloquence or lelicacy of touch. 


Full list of autumn publications sent on appli- 
cation. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 

POCKET-RBOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
trom origipva! designs. Fourteenth d. Rev ised 
and Corrected. l6mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt *rice. 
$5. Mailed on reeeipt of price. FE. C laxton & Co.P hila. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


CHOIRS WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW Amer- 
ican Anthem Book ($1.25), by Jouy- 
SON, TENNEY and ABsry: an excellent collection of 
easy anthems. Also one thcusand or more of sepa- 
rate Anthems, Glees, &c., costing about 6 to 10 cts. 
each. A great convenience for occasional singing. 

** NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas. (31); Fali 

-of Jerusalem. ($1): Joseph’s Bondage, 

«$l. 25) 5 and many others tor winter practice 

ot Choirs and Societies. Send tor lists! 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


for Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cornet. 
and al' Wind, String and Reed Instruments. Send 
for our lists. 500 such books are published. 

** Organists need ** Harmonic School’? for 
the Organ, :$3) by Clarke; alan. **@larke’s Short 
Voluntaries,” ($1.0. “ Batiste’s 50 Pieces, 
($2,590); or ** Organist’s Reliance,”’’ by Thayer, 
10 each, 31.25, complete, 

** Johnson’s New Method tor Harmony. 

($1) is easiest. 
Winner’s New Schools, (ea. 75cts. For all 
instruments. Capital cheap instructors. 
Ci arke’ s Reed Organ Melodies ($2) are 
splendid. 

* Take the Musical Record, ($2 per year. 
** Welcome Chorus tor High Schools. $1. 
** Bells tor Common schools, cts. 


* 


* * 


Any book mailed for the Retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N. Y. 


A Church Choir Anthem Book 


160 pages of 

au Ev way 


to the best. In strong covers, $3 per 
dozen. Spec ae n coLy, postpaid, 35 cents. 
VID € COOK. Publisher, 
137 Madison St. Chicago. 


HOMILETIC 


QUARTERLY. 
October-December Number, 
Articles by Dr. Murphy. _ Fausset, 
Bruce, Dr. Laidiaw and other 
Send tor Prospec for 
82 00 per year 60 cents per number. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 
37 Park Kow, New York. 


FOR CHILDREN |THE NURSERY 


iThix well known 
Illustrated Waga7zine will enter onits 

15th Year in 1881. 1.50 a vear.in ad- 
send fersample No. and Premium 
List. NEW subscribers getextra Nos, by 


subscribing now. Address 


Nursery Publishing Company. Boston. 


Professor 


Library 


of 


Universal Knowledge. 


A verbatim London edition ef Cham s Encyclo 
Large Type PO fedia, with copious (about 15,000 topics) by. An pics) by, American editors the 
alphabet, with ry lucidate the ted from new tea, 
type, on paper, and and bound in 15 el t octave of each. It contain, 
complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and t more than and in 
all im $0 the general reader, 16 fe perior to elther of them, its cost fo but e a fraction of 
pri Volumes I. and I]. are ge A and other volumes will fol month, the en 
work being completed A 1831, and probab y sooner. Price per volume, in in half 
1 postage, per volume, 2] cents. It has been our custom in b 
Octo er to offer special inducements to those whens re 
ceived. In of policy, om or before October we will receive 
ers, with cash, for Se set of 15 volumes complete for the nomina! price be os for the edition in : S and 0. 
for the edition in half R top. The price during November will be advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, and a fur- 
advance will be made month till the work is completed = ie not auapened the mass of those who will 
© purchagers of the Encyclo payment in adv as they now have the cppersants 
to do, though most of them for their ne magazin full in but the oid, tri 
friends of Literary Revolution, who know American Book Ex accomplishes what it 
undertakes, and does what it ng 410,00 and get the and 
co uen copies o largest and ever Dabliehed even 
times lts Volumes will iasued, or w 
Ch b ‘En di 
As portion of the Library of ve , without 
American additions, com te ts rinted fro 
from very clear non Price, Acme edition, cloth, 50. Aldus on heav- 
fer paper, wide », Saute, ak Gan 15.00. In this style 14 volumes are 
ber 1,and volume 15 will be ready about Octo. com foc 
during mon October, rice olumes com 
@ 
rican Additions 
The additions to $ 15,000 to are made by the American 
editors of "Library of Universal Knowledge, will be separately In Tour coleman to 1008 octavo 
comh, terge the price be $1.00 per volume in cloth, $1. in hal? gilt top; per volume, 
cents. Volume will be in Fand other volumes will follow as rapidly” aa as le, the whole being 
completed by A 1881, and proba sooner. Price the set of four volumes — Odtober only, net, $2.65 for 
the $4.00 br the half Russia, gilt top. The four volumes of be found well-nigh indis 
“Standard | Boo ks. 
Universal Knowledge, 15 vols., $15.00. Kari in Queer Land, tllus., 60 cents. 
16 vols., $7.50. of Modern Classics, 40 cents, 
to “Encyclopaedia, 4) Ame Patrio , 50 
volg., $4. Taine’s History o f English Literature, 60 cents. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, & vols., $2 Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 
Macaulay's History of ae $1.25. Pictorial Handy Lexi 17 cen 
Life and Letters, Sa by author of 8 SS cant, 
. and Poems, 3 vols., $1.80. Mrs. Poetical Works, cents. 
bers’s - Literasure, 4 vola, $3. Kitto’s C Cyclopeedia of Bib. Literature, 8 vola., $2. 
ht’s History of England, Rollin’s Ancient tty 1.75. 
Lives of Ilhustrious M $1.50. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 60 cents. 
’s Life and Words of Christ, ts. Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50. 
le Concordance, 311,000 references, Comic History of U. 8., Bophine, 50 cents. 
Acme Biography $ vols., 40 and 50 cents. ealth by Exe ; . H. Taylor, cents. 
k of Kaop, filus., 40 cents. Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 30 cents. 
Iton’s Com Poetical Wo 40 cents. aonpe volumes, 80 oon. 
Complete scores from me an Old wyer, $1. 
Works ot viegit translated by Dryden, 30 Homer's Iliad, translated by Pope, 80 
The Koran Sale, 80 cents. p by Pope, 30 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quix , 50 tt’s I 
d N illus., 40 centa. Last of 
Sunyan’s illus., 40 cents. The Cure of H. Taylor, 80 conte 
nson Crosoe, illus., 40 cents. *Froissart’s Chronicles, ii 
unchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, , 40 conte. *The Light of Asia, Arnold, 
and Ballads, by B. T. Alden, , 50 cents. 


ond Sno at wits 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacen. 


Most of the books are alse published im One 


press ; some but not all vola 
by Express. Fractions of ene 


Tribune Building, New York. 


GET THE BEST 


Gong Books for Schools! 


‘Good as Gold. 192 pages filled 


For with new and 
attractive Songs by the best authors. 
SUNDAY — foracopy and examune this latest 
best work by Lowry and Doane. 
SCHOOLS $2) per $100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


lin 216 A 
SCHOOLS 3 lin collection ot Secular Music. 


We commend SteERtuNG Gems to all in 
HIGH 


of a first classe Song Book tor 
SCHOOLS | per 


Schools, Academies. ete. Price, $4.50 
Tonie Sol-Fa * 


cents each, if sent by mail. 
Music Reader 


presents a ‘natural method” of learn. 


A NEW ing to sing, by which the ability to sing 

R at sight is acquired in less than half the 

E A 4 usual time. It also leads to a much 

IN MUSIC higher musical intelligence in those 
who use it. 


It contains a good variet 
of Songs tor Practice, ete. This wont 
is exciting great attention and has 
| already been adopted asa Text Book in 
many Schools. Price, 30 cents. 


Specimen pages of either of above sent free on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. WEKEW VORK, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HERS, 

American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or bighk 

promptly “provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘ ‘Application Form.” 

SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 

30 East I4th St.. near U hiversity & 


6 MISSES GRAHAM (SUCC 
to the Misses Green) tormerly of No. 1 Sth 

will their English and Fro nch BOARDING 

AND SCHOOL for youns ladies on TUESDAY, 

SEPT. 28, at No. 635TH A N.Y. City. This se hool— 

+stablished in the careful training 

and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so tavorably known. 

EFORE FIXING ON A BUARDING 

School tor vour Son or Dauchter, please address 

for circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J 


The fact that already about 70,000 Cab- 
inet or Parlor Organs are yearly sold in 
the United States (nearly twice as many 
as of piano-fortes) attests their growing 
popularity. 


THE PINER DRAWINU-ROOM STYLES, 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Comparatively few musicians, even, have kept pace 
with recent improvements in reed instruments and 
are tully aware of the excellence now attained in 
the finer styles, in the manufacture of which the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. are quite unrivaled. These 
styles must not be judged by the small organs so 
largely sold; which they greatly excel. Itis principal- 
ly these finer styles which have won tor the Mason & 
Hamlin organs the extraordinary distinctions award- 
edthem at EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION AND COMPARISON OF THE BEST 
PRODUCTIONS OF ALL NATIONS FOR THIRTEEN 
YEARS; being the only highest awards to any Ameri- 
can organs atany one. Itis one of these which led 
Dr. Franz Liszt to characterize the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs not only as ‘‘matchless,”’ but as “unrivaled,” 
and which led the distinguished Orro Xarwensga, ot 
Berlin, to declare them “* the most excellent of in- 
struments,” adding: ** They are capable ot giving the 
finest tone coloring, and no other instrument so en 
raptures the player.’’ Tuomas testifies that 
musicians generally rank these organs very high, tar 
above all others, in which opinion he himself fully 
concurs. OLe Butt found them so superior as to 
draw from him the declaration that ‘Their fine 
quality of wne is in contrast with that of other 
reed organs.’’ The distinguished-tenor, [taro Campa- 
NINI, in a note to the manufacturers, as he was about 
leaving this country recently, wrote: ‘‘Hacing had 
opportunity to observe and use your organs, while 
singing in your country, I take pleasure in testifying 

o their admirable qualities. They excel all similar 
instruments of which I have any knowledge. But 
vou have better proof of my opinion of them than 
‘ven this expression in the ‘act that I have just pur - 
chased one to take with me to Italy.”” Hundreds of 
similar opinions from distinguished musicians have 
accumulated in the hands of the manufacturers. 

A recent beautiful invention which the Mason & 
fiamlin Co. are now introducing greatly improves 
the key action of such instruments, lightening the 
touch, heretofore difficult when mapy stops were 
used, one-half, and stitl more improving it in other 
respects. 

THE FINER DRAWING-ROOM STYLES of the Ma- 
son & Hamlin Organs are turnished in cases of Brack 
“WALNUT, AsH and Esonizep, plain to very 
elegant, some with pipe-organ tops. They have trom 
THIRTEEN tO TWENTY-THREE STOPS: some with two 
MANUALS ANd FULL PEDAL BASF. NET PRICES are from 
$200 to $900. 

The Mason & Hamlin Co. also manufacture a vari- 
ety of styles of fine organs tor churches where great- 
est power as well as varietv is required; they also 
regailarly make a large variety of small organs from 
$51 up; all of which are ot very highest excellence. 
Organs are furnished for montaly or quarterly pay - 
ments, $5 and upwards. 

ILLUSTRATED CaTaLoGvueE, 32 pp., 4to, with prices and 


rans containing much usetul! information, sent 
ree. 


We especially invite all’ persons taking any interest in 
auch matters to visit our warerooms and examine these or- 
gane. Itis always g pleasure to exhibit them. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN co., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 4 East léth st. (Union 
Square’, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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FALL AND WINTER DRESSES.* 


\ YT HAT we are to wear in the coming season is no 

longer a mystery. We have upon the whole 
a modified form of last winter’s style: the same basques, 
the same quiet drapery in the back of the overskirt, 
which is in fact a part of and attached to the under- 
skirt, of which not more than six or eight inches shows 
at the bottom. 

The most elegant tints areof silk, damassée, satin, 
satin de Lyons, plush, in various combinations; rarely 
of one material throughout, though frequently of dif- 
ferent shades of thesame color. Jet is still chiefly relied 
upon for brilliancy of effect, and the simple edging of 
cut beads very popular and certainly very beautiful. 
Colors were never richer in tone or in contrasts, and 
some beautiful effects are produced by a bright lining 
of satin or plush,of which you get, as it were, accidental 
glimpses in the drapiugs. 

The varieties in woolen fabrics are even more fas- 
cinating and tempting, as they come more within the 
limits of average purses and desires and are viewed 
with a positive intention of appropriating, rather than 
as interesting specimens of high art. All shades of 
olive in soft wool and camel’s-hair textures offer tempt- 
ing possibilities. Some in handkerchief patterns, the 
border being a rich but quiet combination of colors in 
which gold predominates. A dress would require 
twelve of these handkerchiefs, and they are from $1 to 
$4 a square, so that a nice suit can be had for $30, or 
less if made at home. This matter of dress-making is 
always very disturbing and sometimes costs more than 
the material itself. By having a dress-maker come to 
the house it can be greatly reduced—say to three, 
four, or five dollars—but this is always attended with 
uncertainty of result; that intangible but indispensable 
thing known as style may elude you. Our leading 
houses fill such orders with great intelligence and taste, 
and are not unreasonable in their prices. A street suit 
of the handkerchief pattern, and another of plain blue 
camel’s hair with colored silk linings to hood and 
draperies, cost respectively $25. 

It may often be wise to avail one’s self of the ready- 
made suits which are so easily adapted to any figure, 
and thus save a world of thought and annoyance. Per- 
sons living at a distance can by sending a lining (from 
an old suit) be fitted exactly, so that no alterations 
will be required. 

The simplicity of some of the street costumes is ac- 
ceptable to those of us who have no taste for elabora- 
tion. A perfectly plain short skirt with trimming at 
the bottom about six inches deep, and over that a coat 
with loose breadths- such a one, made to fillan order, 
we have seen of olive dumassee over a skirt of olive 
satin; almost severe in its simplicity, but very dis- 
tinguished, and may of course be imitated in less ex- 
travagant materials. As the skirt will not tax any- 
ove’s skill very much, the coat alone will require the 
help of an expert. 

The hood on street suits, as well as on coats and 
cloaks, is an old friend, and a very picturesque addi- 
tion. They are usually lined with bright p!aid or 
some contrasting shade of silk. Some fit closely to 
the back as if pressed, and others set up in loose folds. 
This grateful feature of the coming season is sure to 
be very popular, and perhaps it will be well to make it 
adjustable, so that in case it becomes unpleasantly com- 
mon it may be removed at will. 

To make a dress properly and well requires thought 
and study. Particular attention should be given to 
each of its separate parts. This may, at first, seem 
difficult and taxing; but acorrect habit inevery detail, 
once formed, will expedite the work, and more than 
repay inthe end. The selection of the material; ofthe 
linings, facings and trimmings should be carefully 
made. 

The Scotch and French plaids—-always a staple arti- 
cle in the market—are seen this season in brighter 
combinations of color than usual. The French goods 
are imbued with the delicacy of tint which is so con- 
spicuous in the manufactures of that people; so that 
they do not shock even where there is a union of many 
bright and differing shades. These goods can be had 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard, forty-eight inches in 
width. They make very serviceable suits for young 
girls attending school, and require very little trimming. 
The underneath skirt may be simply bordered with 
single plaiting, one-eighth of a vard in depth; over- 
skirt stitched; sleeves and collar may be prettily fin- 
ished with facings of cashmere. 


Many new wool materials are brought out in plain } 


solid shades: some with smooth surface, and others 
with twilled. These goods are desirable for all ordi- 
nary wear, and can be trimmed with satin to match 
the material, or brightened with pipings of cashmere 


*Tbhanks forinformation are due to Koch, McCreery, Alt- 
man. 


in apy pretty contrasting shade. Striped worsted 
braid makes a very suitible trimming for them. A 
lovely suit of bottle-green lady’s cloth was shown, with 
facings of cardinal cashmere, having the Languedoc 
sacque of the same material for street wear. Lady’s 
cloth should always be shrunk before making. 

Camel’s-hair is still in great favor and seen in all the 
exquisitely beautiful tints. Certainly no material can 
give better service than a good French camel’s-hatr, 
The best quality is the cheapest. The camel’s-hair 
with momie cloth finish—a new material—is mostly 
made up with plush. 

Striped and plaid plush and velvet will be much 
used—a marked feature—in trimming for Fall and win- 
ter wear. Satin will be in favor, and combines very 
prettily with camel’s-hair. A very handsome suit is of 
black camel’s-hair trimmed with black satin and lace. 
A dress trimmed in this style can be worn at any sea- 
son. | 

Much that is unique and effective depends upon the 
proper combination of color. Many people violate the 
laws of good taste in this particular more than in all 
others. Much depends upon harmony, even in con- 
trast. Ia the somewhat new and desirable fabric for 
ladies’ wear called cheviot we find the beautiful shades 
ef dark plum, garnet, turquoise blue, bronze, old 
gold and green combined in small, deep-toned checks, 
with a rough surface by which an appearance of indis- 
tinctness is produced. From this material are made 
handsome suits, with side plaiting on underneath 
dress; overdress and basque piped with. any of the 
shades in the material to suit the taste. Cheviot 
is much used for children’s wear, being brightened 
with cashmere in the invisible colors which abound in 
the fabric. It is forty-two to forty-eight inches in 
width, and costs from $1.65 to $2.25 per yard. 

Cashmere is still in great favor for house dresses, 
and found in a full line of colors. <A few suits in the 
solid shades are seen for street wear. 

Black silks, of course, are never out of date: they 
are combined with satin or damassée silk. It is quite 
the exception to see a dress made entirely of plain 
black silk. Good black silk can be had from $1.75 
upwards. In damassée the large floral designs are 
most fashionable for house wear, while t’e designs 
are closer and less in size for street wear. 

In passing we must not fail to say that plain and 
twilled flannel is still much used for shopping and 
ordinary purposes. Although much worn during the 
summer, it promises to be carried forward into the 
Fall and winter, and will certainly make exceedingly 
comfortable and useful dresses. Dark navy blue is 
the leading shade; and these dresses are still made 
with rows of stitching around the skirt or with tucks. 

The short walking-skirt is as much enjoyed as ever, 
and is even worn on dress occasions. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 


By JULIET 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 
THIRTEENTH ARTICLE. 
HE next twelve articles of this series will be de- 
voted to such receipts for palatable dishes as are 
quite available in every family whose provisions in- 
clude salt and fresh .beef and pork, bacon, veal, eggs, 
poultry, and salt and smoked fish; ordinary fresh 
vegetables, such as potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, 
cabbage, and fresh and canned tomatoes, corn and 
beans. The fruits called for are raisins, apples, and 
berries, either fresh or canned. Flour, meal, and like 
ordinary ingredients, are usually found in all pantries. 

Should the readers of The Christian Union be unable 
to procure any articles, not of a perishable nature, 
mentioned in these receipts, the author will send them 
by mail or express on receipt of cost ; which may be 
learned by inclosing stamped envelope bearing address 
to Miss Corson, New York Cooking-School, No. 22 
East 17th street, New York City. In previous articles 
reference has been made to the superiority of Italian 
macaroni; it is for sale in twenty-five-pound boxes, 
and the present market price is below the average cost 
of poorer kinds ordinarily on sale; express charges 
for transportation are reasonable enough to place it 
within the reach of any one who wishes to test its 
quality. Herbs in the sprig, bay-leaves, and similar 
seasonings, can besent by mail. 

The following bill of fare will form the substance of 
this article, and the dishescomprising it will be treated 
of in the succession in which they should be made 
ready for cooking in order to be all done at the same 


time: 
Veal a la Mode. 


Bacon Broiled on Toast. 
Flemish Carrots. 
Potatoes Fried in Creain. 
Virginia Batter Bread. Apple Pudding. 
VEAL A LA MODE. 
Choose a thick, solid piece of lean veal, about six 


pounds in weight; wipe it with a damp cloth; make 


six holes through it about two inches apart, using the 
knife-steel or a sharp, thin-bladed knife to make the 
holes ; make the hot forcemeat which follows, put it into 
the holes, lay the meat into a pot which fits it closely, 
pour over it one pint of boiling water, cover it steam- 
tight, and stew it gently for two hours. At the end of 
that time take it up on a hot dish, season the gravy 
highly, and unless the forcemeat has made it thick 
enough, add a tablespoonful of flour mixed smoothly 
with half a cup of cold water. After the gravy has 
boiled for two minutes pour a very little of it overthe 
veal, and serve the rest in a gravy boat. 
HOT FORCEMEAT. 

Soak a cupful of stale bread in cold water for “ve 
minutes, and then squeeze it as dry as possible in a 
clean cloth; while the bread is soaking chop fine a 
tablespoonful of parsley or any green savory herb, or 
half that quantity of any dried herb; chop also a tea- 
spoonful of onion; put these ingredients with the 
bread into a frying-pan containing a tablespoonful of 
melted drippings or butter, season them highly with . 
salt and pepper, and stir them over the fire until they 
are scalding hot, when the forcemeat is ready for use. 


FLEMISH CARROTS. 

Wash and scrape six medium-sized carrots, cut them 
in slices about half an inch thick, putting the slices as 
they are cut into cold water; when all are cut put 
them into boiling water well salted, and boil them 
untiltender ; then drain them, put them into the fol- 
lowing sauce, and set the saucepan containing them 
iato a pan half fall of boiling water, to keep them hot 
until wanted for use. A large dripping-pan set on the 
back of the stove will do very well to keep dishes hot 
in this way, and there is no danger of burning or drying 


them. 
BUTTER SAUCE. 


Put one tablespoonful each of butter and flour intoa 
saucepan, and stir them over the fire until they are 
melted together; then gradually add one pint of boiling 
water, stirring the sauce constantly in order to make 
it smooth; when the pint of water is added season the 
sauce with a saltspoonful of salt and quarter of a salt- 
spoonful each of white pepper and grated nutmeg. If 
the carrots are not ready when the sauce is done set 
the saucepan cor taining it in the pan of hot water. 
Just before dishing the carrots for the table add to 
them two tablespoonfuls of good butter, and serve 
them as soon as it is melted through the sauce. 

A cup of cream put into the sauce in finishing it, 
instead of the butter will make it a good cream sauce. 

The yolk of an egg beaten smooth, and stirred in 
with a tablespconful of chopped parsley and half that 
quantity of vinegar or lemon juice, will make a fair 
Dutch sauce. 

POTATOES FRIED IN CREAM. : 

Wash and peel ten medium sized potatoes; cut them 
in dice quarter of an inch square, laying them in cold 
water as soon as they are cut; boil them in well salted 
boiling water until they are just tender, drain them, 
moisten them with cream, or with just enough of the 
sauce made for the carrots to make them adhere to- 
gether, and let them cool. Fifteen minutes before 
dinner put them into a hot frying-pan containing a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, and brown them quickly 
ina cake; to tury them out lay the dish on the top of the 
frying-pan, and grasping both firmly turn them upside 
down. If the potatoes have been browned in a cake, 
and the pan shaken to prevent sticking, they will fall 
out on the dish in compact form. 

Cold boiled potatoes may be treated in the same way, 
and will require less than half an hour for preparation. 


APPLE PUDDING. 

Cut stale bread in half-inch slices; arrange them on 
the bottom of a deep baking-dish; put a thin layer of 
peeled and sliced apples on the bread, then another 
layer of bread, and a thick top layer of apples: pour 
over them a custard made as follows, in quantity suf- 
ficient to saturate the bread, and bake in a moderate 
oven until the apples are done, which will be in about 
half an hour. 

PLAIN CUSTARD. 

Beat six eggs with six tablespoonfuls of sugar for 
five minutes; add one teaspoonful of lemon or vanilla 
essence, or one saltspoonful of powdered cinnamon, 
and one quart of milk. Use for apple pudding. 

VIRGINIA BATTER BREAD. 

Mix together six teaspoonfuls of flour, three of Indian 
meal, one saltspoonful of salt, four eggs well beaten, 
and milk enough to make a batter just thick enough to 
hold the drops from the spoon. Grease some small 
cups or molds, put them into the oven to heat, and 
beat the batter steadily for five minutes; then put it 
quickly into the hot cups and bake it in a very hot oven 
for about twenty minutes. Every cook must time this 
receipt for herself, for its success depends upon the 
rapidity with which the bread is made and baked, and 


‘| one failure should not be discouraging. 


: BACON ‘BROILED ON TOAST. 
‘For this dish the oven should be as hot as it can be 
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Oor. 27, 1880. 
made. Cut slices of stale bread half an inch thick, lay 
them on the bottom of a dripping-pan, and on each one 
place a slice of bacon quarter of an inch thick, after 
removing the rind; dust a little pepper over the bacon, 
and set the pan in avery hot oven until the bacon 
is brown, which will be in about fifteen minutes. Or 
place the pan in front of a very hot fire, turning the 
bacon when the upper side is brown. Serve the bacon 
on the toast as soon as itis done. This is an excellent 
preakfast dish, or will serve as a second meat dish at 
dinner. 


THE CARE OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By Miss E. R. Scovit. 

ASHION, that stern task-mistress, that Moloch to 

whom so many children have been sacrificed in 
bygone days, for once asserted her influence on the 
side of common sense when she decreed that their 
necks, arms and legs should be protected by proper 
clothing. A few years ago it was not an uncommon 
sight to see a mother warmly dressed, in thick woolen 
fur-trimmed garments, leading by the hand a child 
daintily arrayed in a short frock with at least two 
inches of its poor little legs uncovered between the 
edge of its drawers and the top of its tiny white socks; 
or indoors to see plump necks and rounded arms ex- 
posed to an atmosphere which adults could meet only 
when swathed to neck and wrists. . 

Happily this absurd custom is athing ofthe past 
and oné can only trust it never may be revived. 

The error now is rather in the other extreme. While 
children should be warmly dressed, particularly when 
- going into the open air, care should be taken not to 
overload them with clothing. The sweat glands are 
very active in youth and if over-stimulated by heat be- 
come inflamed, producing heat rash. 

Light woolen materials should be used in winter and 
colors selected that will wash when necessary. The 
garments should be so made as not to impede the freest 
use of the limbs. 

Healthy children require a great deal of exercise, and 
should be encouraged to play vigorously and shout 
lustily for some time every morning in the open air. 
They will be much more ready to play quietly in the 
nursery during the remainder of the day than if they 
had been taken for a decorous walk, which is simply 
useless as exercise for the young muscles that need 
strengthening and developing. | 

If perfectly well they should be sent out in all 
weather, except when it is absolutely raining. Then 
they should have on part of their out-door clothing, be 
sent into a room where the windows are,open, and 
made to play tag, puss-in-the-corner, or any active in- 
door game, for half an hour or more. Nothing is so 
fatal to children as bad ventilation. Their bed-room 
windows should invariably be open at night; if there 
is apy fear of a draught a light frame made to fit the 
window with fiannel tacked on each side of it will ad- 
mit fresh air and obviate the difficulty. 

No garment that has been worn during the day 
should be suffered to remain on during the night. A 
cotton night-dress is all that 1s necessary in summer. 
In winter, or if the child has a delicate chest, or is 
subject to croup, a scarlet flannel jacket may be added, 

Children should be thoroughly bathed from head to 
foot every morning in cold or tepid water. A tin hat- 
bath is a good substitute for a large bath; if neither 
can be obtained, a square of oil-cloth should be pro- 
vided on which the child can stand and be sponged 
without fear of soiling the carpet. Only a part of the 
body should be wetted at one time and dried before 
proceeding farther. Every mother should see that her 
children of ten or twelve have a bath of some kind 
every day. If left to themselves it is too apt to be ne- 
glected, and nothing does more to promote a healthy 
action of the skin and make the complexion clear and 
fresh than thorough daily ablutions. 

The greatest attention should be paid to the care of 
the teeth. Until a child is old enough to use a brush 
they should be washed with a soft rag dipped in cool 
water at least twice a day. After eating an elastic 
thread should be passed between them to remove any 
particles of food that may have lodged there. At the 
first symptom of decay a dentist should be consulted 
and his advice followed. If the first teeth are properly 
cared for the second set is much more likely to be well 
formed and free from imperfections than if the others 
had been neglected. 

The hair should be well brushed with a soft brush 
and never touched with a fine comb, which, as well as 
a stiff brush, causes disease of the scalp. It should be 
cleansed by washing in warm water to which a little 
borax has been added, with plenty of white soap, and 
thoroughly rinsing with clear water. 

The hair grows from the head, so cutting the ends 
can do no possible good. If it splits at the ends it is 
owing to a deficiency of natural oil, and may be reme- 
died by using a little sweet oil. ; 

It is a popular fallacy that the extreme growth of 


| 


hair tends to weaken the system. If it is cut nature 
will produce fresh hair more quickly, thus increasing 
instead of lessening the strain on the productive pow- 
ers. 

Chiidren require plenty of healthful, substantial, 


waste of the system but also to create new bone and 
muscle every day. 
during the day and four at night. When older once in 
four hours will be sufficient. 

Young children should have a bowl of bread and 


morning, if any length of time elapses between their 
rising and the regular breakfast. 

They can be taught to like almost anything if its use 
is begun sufficiently early. Oatmeal porridge is an 
excellent article of diet; it may be varied by hominy, 
boiled rice, porridge of white or yellow Indian meal, 
etc. Soft boiled eggs are also good. 

Tender, juicy, broiled beefsteak and roast beef or 
roast mutton are better than lamb or yeal, as they 
contain more nutriment Well-made soups and broths 
and fresh vegetables are never out of place. Simple 
puddings should be substituted for pastry, which chil- 
dren never should be allowed to touch. 

The supper should consist of bread and milk, or 
bread and butter, with a slice of plain cake. Tea and 
coffee had better be dispensed with until eighteen or 
twenty. The good effect of going without them will 
be seen in a healthy nervous system. 

Ripe fruit may always be eaten with impunity by a 
child who is perfectly well. The earlier in the day it 
is tuken the better. As little sugar and cream as pos- 
sible should be used with it. 

A ripe orange every morning from February to June 
will do much to keep a child in bealth, and sound ap- 
ples may be given almost ad libitum. 

It is needless to say that the consumption of candy 
is more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

This may seem diet of more than Spartan simplicity 
to many an indulgent mother; but if she will banish 
hot bread, fried meat, tea, coffee and pastry from her 
children’s bill of fare their rosy cheeks, firm limbs and 
perfect digestions will give her no cause to regret her 
decision. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

I am glad that the unsightly emigrés of last season have 
disappeared and, on the whole, a very quiet, ladylike tone 
‘pervades the incoming styles; although, of course, there 
are always opportunities for extravagances for those who 
wish to be outré and conspicuous. A stroll upon Fifth 
Avenue last spring and this Fall has been very disturbing 
to people with nice ssthetic sensibilities, as well as to 
those who are jealous of our newly found reputation of 
being the best-dressed women in the world. But what a 
pleasant surprise it must have been to the maidens at Castle 
Garden, just from the Hamburg and Bremen sbips, to dis- 
cover that their American sisters on the aristécratic thor- 
oughbfares had carefully copied their style. The waist, 
viewed from behind, broad and flat—this charming effect 
being produced by a broad belt worn above the natural 
line of the waist; the skirt gaged, and bangirfg down with 
a directness of intention which said plainly as wool and 
flax can, ‘‘ No nonsense;’’ and as if to defeat any furtive 
attempt of the drapery to hang in graceful folds it was 
made so scant that it suggested the removal of a breadth 
or two to supplement a deficiency elsewhere. The crown, 
ing effect is produced by a colored handkerchief, dragged 
down the buck and pinned at the point, with no attempt 
at concealment. In fact, a careful inexactness and vul- 
garity should pervade the whole costume, and an immense 
success has attended this extraordinary freak in fashion. 

There are points in this style—the colored handkerchief 
folded on the breast, the quaint simplicity of outline—which 
a charmipg woman sometimes adopts and makes pictur- 
esque and lovely. M. P. 


Can you tell me how to curry rice? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Pick over, wash and dry half pound rice; put it into 
frying pan containing four ounces sweet drippings or 
butter melted; stir until brown; add one quart boiling 
water, salt and pepper highly, mix one tablespoon curry 
powder into the rice and simmer about twenty minutes, 
until the grains of rice crack, but are not water-soaked, 
and have absorbed the sauce. Or, pick over half pound 
rice, boil fast twelve minutes in two quarts well salted 
boiling witer; drain; return to saucepan, which set on the 
back of the stove, or in the oven, covered, ten minutes; it 
will be tender, but not soft, and every grain will be dis-— 
tinct; to serve, shake it out on a dish and pour over it the 
following sauce: 

Peel, chop, and fry light brown one onion in two ounces. 
butter; stir in one ounce flour; add one pint boiling water, 
stirring smooth, season with salt and one tablespoon curry 
powder. A tart apple may be peeled, cored and fried with 
the onion for variety. 


Can you give mea rule for fruit cake which will be black 
as a baker’s? Must the flour be browned? A SUBSCRIBER. 


One pound butter, one pound sugar, one pound flour, 


nourishing food; they not only have to repair the daily | 


An infant should have food at first once in two hours © 


milk, or at least a cup of milk, on first waking in the 


ten eggs, four pounds raisins, four pounds currants, one 
pound citron, four nutmegs, one-half tablespoon each of 
mace, cinnamon and cloves, juice and grated rind of one 
large lemon, two wine glasses of brandy (or one of wine 
and one of brandy). Stir the butter to a cream, add the 
sugar and yelks of the eggs, stirring well; beat the whites 
of the eggs, then add a teacup of cold water, stir in the 
flour and whites of eggs alternately, then add one teaspoon 
of soda well dissolved. Flour the fruit and stir it in the 
last thing. It should take four or five hours in a moderate 
oven. The flour should not be browned: the spice, the 
fruit, little stirring or beating, and long, slow baking, are 
the only means used in nice fruit cake to make it dark. 
We should be glad to omit the brandy and wine, and think 
that it can be done, although there is no concoction which 
seems so much to need it as a rich fruit cake. 

Could you advise me how to begin the study of the lan- 
guage of flowers? I have koown people to express them- 
selves beautifully through that medium. M. M. T. 

There was a little book called ‘‘ The Language of Fiow- 
ers’’ published between thirty and forty yearsago by Geo. 
A. Leavitt, of New York, which gives the infurmation you 
want. But we cannot recommend you to sperd much time 
learning to express yourself in that language. Your sug- 
gestion that it is the method of communion used by the 
saints we cannot agree with. 


Now that ‘‘patent leather’ shoes are used more than they 
were a short time ago, it is well to remember that the 
‘* patent”’ consists ina kind of varnish which fills all the 
pores of the leather and stops ventilation. It is not, there- 
fore, a wholesome material for shoes, and, especially where 
there is undue perspiration, there will be sure to follow a _ 
train of evils from wearing patent leathers, however ele- 


gant they may appear. 


@ur Poung Folks. 


GEORGE ARTHURS COURAGE. 


[ Boys, this story is a chaptertaken from that very famous 
and charming book. ‘*‘Tom Brown at Rugby.’’ Rugbyisa 
famous school in England,and Dr. Arnold, for yeara its head 
master, isone of the most noble and eminent t~achers that 
ever lived. Perhapssome of you bave seen in the newspaper 
something about the new “ Rugby’ in Tennessee. If you 
read all Tne Coristian Union—but probably you do not—you 
have seen considerable aboutit. Its founder is Mr. Toomas 
Hughes, the author of the famous story. I wish it}were possi- 
ble to get together all the boys in America from seven to sey- 
enty—that is, all that keepalive in them pure, good, innocent 
boys’ hearts—and then for haif an hour endow Mr. Hugnes 
witb such a vuice that he could speak tothemall. The next 
best thing isto set them ali reading bis books. And I hope(that 
is one of the principal reasons for publishing this story here) 
that when you have read this chapter you will gostraightway 
and get the book and read it all through. I um sure it will 
make you truer, purer, betier, manlicr every way. It is 
published in cheap form for twenty cents in the Franklin 
Square Library. If you want to preserve it, as I hope you 
will, to re-read, you will find it in a bound voluine published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—L. A.| 


HOW THE TIDE TURNED.» 


HE turning point in our hero’s school career had 
now come, and the manner of it was as follows: 
On the evening of the first day of the next half-year 
Tom, East, and another School-house boy, who had 
just been dropped at the Spread Eagle by the old Regu- 
lator, rushed into the matron’s room in high spirits, 
such as all real boys are in when they first get back, 
however fond they may be of home. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Wixie,” shouted one, seizing on the 
methodical, active little dark-eyed woman, who was_ 
busy stowing away the linen of the boys who had al- 
ready arrived into their several pigeon-holes, ‘‘ here 
we are again, you see, as jolly as ever. Let us help 
you put the things away.” 

‘* And, Mary,” cried another (she was called indif- 
ferently by either name), ‘‘ who’s come back? Has the 
doctor made old Jones leave? How many new boys 
are there?’ 

‘* Am I and East to have Gray’s study? You know 
you promised to get it for us if you could,” shouted 
Tom. 
‘¢Am I to sleep in Number 4?’’ roared East. 

How’s old Sam, and Bogle, and Sally ?’’ 

‘Bless the boys!’’ cries Mary, at last getting in a 
word, ‘‘ why, you'll shake me todeath. There, now 
do go away up to the houseKeeper’s room and get 
your suppers ; you know I haven’t time to talk—you'll 
-find plenty more in the house. Now, Master East, do 
let those things alone—you’re mixing up three new 
boys’ things.” And she rushed at East, who escaped 
round the open trunks holding up a prize. 

‘*Hullo, look here, Tommy,” shouted he, ‘ here's 
fun!” and he brandished above his head some pretty 
little nightcaps, beautifully made and marked, the 
work of loving fingers in some distant country home. 
The kind mothers and _ sisters who sewed that delicate 
stitching with aching hearts little thought of the 
trouble they might be bringing on the young head for 
which they were meant. The little matron was wiser, 
and snatched the caps from East before he could look 
at the name on them. 

‘*Now, Master East, I shall be very angry if you 
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don’t go,’’ said she; ‘‘ there's some capital cold beef 
and pickles up stairs, and I won’t have you old boys in 
my room first night.”’ 

‘“‘Hurrah for the pickles! Come along, Tommy; 
come along, Smith. We shall find out who the young 
count is, I'll be bound; I hope he’ll sleep in my room. 
Mary’s always vicious first week.” 

As the boys turned to leave the room the matron 
touched Tom’s arm and said, ‘‘ Master Brown, please 
stop a minute, I want to speak to you.” 

‘Very well, Mary. I’ll come ina minute, East: don’t 
finish all the pickles—”’ 

‘**Oh, Master Brown,”’ went on the little matron, 
when the rest had gone, ‘‘ you’re to have Gray’s study, 
Mrs. Arnold says. And she wants you to take in this 
young gentleman. He’s a new boy, and thirteen years 
old, though he don't look it. He’s very delicate, and 
has never been from home before. And I told Mrs. 
Arnold I thought you’d be kind to him and see that 
they don’t bully him at first. He’s put into your form, 
and I’ve given him the bed next to yours in Number #4: 
so East can’t sleep there this half.” 

Tom was rather put about by this speech. He had 
got the double study which he coveted, but here were 
conditions attached which greatly moderated his joy. 
He looked across the room, and in the far corner of the 
sofa was aware of a slight, pale boy, with large blue 
eyes and light fair hair, who seemed ready to shrink 
through the floor. He saw ata glance that the little 
stranger was just the boy whose first half-year 
at a public school would be misery to himself 
if he were left alone, or constant anxiety to any- 
one who meant to see him through his troubles. 
Tom was too honest to take in the youngster 
and then let him shift for himself: and if he took him 
as his chum instead of East, where were all his pet 
plans of having a bottled-beer cellar under his window, 
and making night-lines and slings, and plotting expedi- 
tions to Brownsover Mills and Caldecott’s Spinney? 
East and he had made up their minds to get this study, 
and then every night from locking-up till ten they 
would be together to talk about fishing, drink bottled- 
beer, read Marryat’s novels, and sort birds’ eggs. And 
this new boy would most likely never go out of the 
close, and would be afraid of wet feet, and always get- 
ting laughed at, and called Molly, or Jenny, or some 
derogatory feminine nickname. 

The matron watched him for a moment and saw 
what was passing in his mind, and so, like a wise 
negotiator, threw in an appeal to his warm heart. 
‘Poor little fellow,” said she, in almost a whisper, 
his father’s dead, and he’s got no brothers. And his 
mamma, such a kind, sweet lady, almost broke her 
heart at Jeaving him this morning; and she said one of 
his sisters was like to die of decline, and so—”’ 

‘‘ Well, well,” burst in Tom, with something like a 
sigh at the effort. ‘‘I suppose I must give up East. 
Come along, youngun. What’syourname? We’ll go 
and have some supper, and then I'll show our study.”’ 

‘¢ His name’s George Arthur,” said the matron, walk- 
ing up to him with Tom, who grasped his little deli- 
cate hand as the proper preliminary to making a chum 
of him, and felt as if he could have blown him away. 
‘‘T’ye had his books and things put into the study, 
which his mamma has had new papered, and the sofa 
covered, and new green-baize curtains over the door.” 
(The diplomatic matron threw this in, to show that 
the new boy was contributing largely to the partner- 
ship comfort.) ‘‘ And Mrs. Arnold told me to say,”’ 
she added, ‘‘ that she should like you both to come up 
to tea with her. You know the way, Master Brown, 
and the things are just gone up, I know.” 

Here was an aunouncement for Master Tom! He 
was to go up to tea the first night, just as if he were a 
sixth or fifth-form boy, and of importance in the school 
world, instead of the most reckless young scapegrace 
amongst the fags. He felt himself lifted onto a higher 
social and moral platform at once. Nevertheless, he 
couldn’t give up without a sigh the idea of the jolly 
supper in the housekeeper’s room with East and the 
rest, and a rush round to all the studies of his friends 
afterward, to pour out the deeds and wonders of the 
holidays, to plot fifty plans for the coming half year, and 
to gather news of who had left, and what new boys had 
come, who had got who’s study, and where the new 
prepostors slept. However, Tom consoled himself 
with thinking that he couldn’t have done all this with 
the new boy at his heels, and so marched off along 
the passages to the doctor’s private house with his 
young charge in tow, in monstrous good humor with 
himself and all the world. It is needless, and would 
be impertinent, to tell how the two young boys were 
received in that drawing-room. 

Soon after tea the doctor went off to his study, and 
the young boys a few minutes afterwards took their 
leave, and went out of the private door which led from 
the doctor’s house into the middle passage. 

At the fire, at the farther end of the passage, was a 


crowd of boys in loud talk and laughter. There wasa 
sudden pause when the door orened, and then a great 
shout of greeting, as Tom was recognized marching 
down ,he passage. j 

‘*Hullo, Brown, where do you come from?” 

‘Oh, I’ve been to tea with the doctor,’’ says Tom, 
with great dignity. 

‘*My eye!” cried East. ‘* Oh! so that’s why Mary 
called you back, and you didn’t come to supper. You 
lost something—that beef and pickles was no end 
good.” 

**T say, young fellow,”’ cried Hall, detecting Arthur, 
and catching him by the collar, ‘* what’s your name? 
Where do you come from? How old are you?” 

Tom saw Arthur shrink back, and look scared as all 
the group turned to him, but thought it best to let 
him answer, just standing by his side to support in 
case of need. 

** Arthur, sir. I came from Devonshire.” 

** Don’t call me ‘ sir,’ you young muff. How old are 
you?” 

Thirteen.” 

“Can you sing?” 

The poor boy was trembling and hesitating. Tom 
struck in—‘‘ You be hanged, Tadpole. He’ll have to 
sing, whether he can or not, Saturday twelve weeks, 
and that’s long enough off yet.” 

“Do you know him at home, Brown?”’ 

“No; but he’s my chum in Gray’s old study, and it’s 
near prayer-time, and I haven’t had a look at it yet. 
Come along, Arthur.” 

Away went the two, Tom longing to get his charge 
safe under cover, where he might advise him on his de- 
portment. 

‘What a queer chum for Tom Brown,” was the 
comment at the fire; and it must be confessed so 
thought Tom himself, as he lighted his candle, and 
surveyed the new green-baize curtains and the carpet 
and sofa with much satisfaction. 

‘‘T say, Arthur, what a brick your mother is to make 
us so cozy! But look here now: you must answer 
straight up when the fellows speak to you, and don’t 
be afraid. If you’re afraid, you'll get bullied. And 
don’t you say you can sing; and don’t you ever talk 
about home, or your mother and sisters.” 

Poor little Arthur looked ready to cry. 

‘* But please,” said he, ‘‘ mayn’t I talk about—home 
to you?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it. Butdon’t talk to boys you don’t 
know, or they'll call you homesick, or mamma’s dar- 
ling, or some such stuff. What a jolly desk! Is that 
yours? And what stunning binding! Why, your 
school-books look like novels.” 

And Tom was soon deep in Arthur’s goods and 
chattels, all new and good enough fora fifth-furm boy, 
and hardly thought of his friends outside till the 
prayer bell rang. 

I have already described the School-house prayers ; 
they were the same on the first night as on the other 
nights, save for the gaps caused by the absence of those 
boys who came late, and the line of new boys who 
stood alletogether at the farther table—of all sorts 
and sizes, like young bears with all their trouble to 
come, as Tom’s father had said to him when he was 
in the same position. He thought of it as he looked 
at the line,’and poor little slight Arthur standing with 
them, and as he was leading him up-stairs to No. 4, 
directly after prayers, and showing him his bed. It 
was a huge, high, airy room, with two large windows 
looking on to the School close. There were twelve 
beds in the room; the one in the farthest corner by 
the fire-place occupied by the sixth-form boy who was 
responsible for the discipline of the room, and the rest 
by boys in the lower fifth and other junior forms, all 
fags (for the fifth-form boys, as has been said, slept in 
rooms by themselves.) Being fags, the eldest of them 
was not more than about sixteen years old, and were 
all bound to be up and in bed by ten; the sixth-form 
boys came to bed from ten to a quarter past (at which 
time the old verger came round to put the candles out), 
except when they sat up to read. 

Within a few minutes, therefore, of their entry, all 
the other boys who slept in No. 4 had come up. The 
little fellows went quietly to their own beds, and began 
undressing and talking to each other in whispers; 
while the elder, amongst whom was Tow, sat chatting 
about on one another's beds, with their jackets and 
waistcoats off. Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed 
with the novelty of his position. The idea of sleeping 
in the room with strange boys had clearly never crossed 
his mind before, and was as painful as it was strange 
to him. He could hardly bear to take his jacket off ; 
however, presently, with an effort, off it came, and 
then he paused and looked at Tom, who was sitting at 
the bottom of his bed talking and laughing. 

‘‘Please, Brown,” he whispered, ‘‘may I wash my 
face and hands?” 

‘‘ Of course, if you like,” said Tom, staring; ‘‘ that’s 
your washhand-stand under the window, second from 


| your bed. You’ll have to go down for more water in 


the morning if you use it all.” And on he went with 
his talk, while Arthur stole timidly from between the 
beds out to his washhand-stand and began his ablu- 
tions, thereby drawing fora moment on himself the 
attention of the room. , 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur finished his 
washing and undressing and put on his night-gown. 
He then looked round more nervously than ever. Two 
or three of the little boys were already in bed, sitting 
up with their chins on their knees. The light burned 
clear, the noise went on. It was a trying moment for 
the poor little lonely boy ; however, this time he didn’t 
ask Tom what he might or might not do, but dropped 
on bis knees by his bedside, as he had done every day 
from childhood, to open his heart to Him who heareth 
the cry and beareth the sorrows of the tender child 
and the strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed unlacing 
his boots, so that his back was towards Arthur, and he 
didn’t see what had happened; and looked up in wonder 
at the sudden silence. Then two or three boys laughed 
and sneered, and a big brutal fellow, who was standing» 
in the middle of the room, picked up a slipper and 
shied it at the kneeling boy, calling him a snivelling 
young shaver. Then Tom sawthe whole, and the next 
moment the boot he had just pulled off flew straight at 
the head of the bully, who had just time to throw up 
his arms and catch it on the elbow. 

‘* Confound you, Brown, what's that for?” roared he, 
stamping with pain. 

‘* Never mind what I mean!” said Tom, stepping on 
to the floor, every drop of blood in his boay tingling; 
‘*if any fellow wants the other boot he knows how to 
get it.” 

What would have been the result is doubtful, for at 
this moment the sixth-form boy came in, and not an- 
other word could be said. Tom and the rest rushed 
into bed and finished their unrobing there, and the 
old verger, as punctual as the clock, had put out the 
candle in another minute and toddled on to the next 
room, shutting the door with his usual ‘‘ Good-night, 
gen’lm’n.”’ 

There were many boys in the room by whom that 
little scene was taken to heart before they slept. But 
sleep seemed to have deserted the pillow of poor Tom. | 
For some time his excitement and the flood of mem- 
ories which chased each other through his brain kept 
him from thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, 
his heart leaped, and he could hardly keep himself from 
springing out of bed and rushing about the room. 
Then the thought of his own mother came across him, 
and the promise he had made at her knee, years ago, 
never to forget.to kneel at his bedside and give him- 
self up to his Father, before he had laid his head on 
the pillow, from which it might never rise; and he 
lay down gently and cried as if his heart would break. 
He was only fourteen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those days, my dear 
boys, for a little fellow to say his prayers publicly, 
even at Rugby. A few years later, when Arnold’s 
manly piety began to leaven the School, the tables 
turned; before he died, in the School-house at least, 
and I believe in the other house, the rule was the other 
way. But poor Tom had come to school in other 
times. The first few nights after he came he did not 
kneel down because of the noise, but sat up in bed till 
the candle was out, and then stole out and said his 
prayers, in fear lest some one should find him out. 
So did many another poor little fellow. Then he 
began to think that he might just as well say his 
prayers in bed, and then that it didn’t matter whether 
he was kneeling, or sitting, or lying down. And so 
it had come to pass with Tom, as with all that will 
not confess their Lord before men; and for the last 
year he had probably not said his prayers in earnest 
a dozen times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feeling which was 
like to break his heart was the sense of his own 
cowardice. The-vice of all others which he loathed 
was brought in and burned in on his own soul. He had 
lied to his mother, to his conscience, to his God. How 
could he bear it? And then the poor little weak boy, 
whom he pitied and almost scorned for his weakness, 
had done that which he, braggart ashe was, dared not 
do. The first dawn of comfort came to him in swear- 
ing to himself that he would stand by that boy through 
thick and thin, and cheer him, and help him, and bear 
his burdens for the good deed done that night. Then 
he resolved to write home next day and tell his mother 
all, and what a coward her son had been. And then 
peace came to him as he resolved, lastly, to bear his 
testimony next morning. The morning would be 


harder than the night to begin with, but he felt that he 
could not afford to let one chance slip. Several times 
he faltered, for the devil showed him first all his old 
friends calling him ‘‘ Saint” and ‘‘ Square-toes,” and a 
dozen hard names, and whispered to him that his mo- 
tives would be misunderstood, and he would only be 
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- left alone with the new boy; whereas it was his duty 
to keep all means of influence, that he might do good 
to the largest number. And then came the more 
subtle temptation. ‘‘Shall I not be showing myself 
braver than others by doing this?) Have I any right 
to begin it now?. Ought I not rather to pray in my 
own study, letting other boys know that I do so, and 
trying to lead them to do it, while in public at least I 
should go on asI have done?” However, his good 
angel was too strong that night, and he turned on his 
side and slept, tired of trying to reason, but resolved 
to follow the impulse which had been so strong, and 
in which he had found peace. : 

Next morning he was up and washed and dressed, 
all but his jacket and waistcoat, just as the ten minutes 
bell began to ring, and then in the face of the whole 
room knelt down to pray. Not five words could he 
say—the bell mocked him; he was listening for every 
whisper in the room—what were they all thinking of 
him? He was ashamed to goon kneeling, ashamed 
to rise from his knees. At last, as it were from his 
inmost heart, a still small voice seemed to breathe forth 
the words of the publican: ‘‘God be merciful to mea 
sinner!” Herepeated them over and over, clinging to 
them as for his life, and rose from his knees com- 
forted and humbled, and ready to face the whole world. 
It was not needed: two other boys besides Arthur had 
already followed his example, and he went down to 
the great School with a glimmering of another lesson 
in his heart—the lesson that he who has conquered 
his own coward spirit has conquered the whole out- 
ward world; and that other one which the old prophet 
learned in the cavein Mount Horeb, when he hid his 
face and the still, small voice asked: ‘‘ What doest 
thou here, Elijah?” that however we may fancy our- 
selves alone on the side of good, the King and Lord of 
men is nowhere without his witnesses; for in every 
society, however seemingly corrupt and godless, there 
are those who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

He found, too, how greatly he had exaggerated the 
effect. to be produced by his act. For a few nights 
there was a sneer and a laugh when he knelt down, but 
this passed off soon, and one by one all the other boys 
but three or four followed the lead. I fear that this 
was in some measure owing to the fact that Tom 
could probably have thrashed any boy in the room 
except the preepostor; at any rate, every boy knew 
that he would try upon very slight provocation, and 
didn’t choose to run the risk of a hard fight because 
Tom Brown had taken a fancy to say his prayers. 
Some of the small boys of Number 4 communicated the 
new state of things to their chums, and in several other 
rooms the poor little fellows tried it on; in one in- 
stance or so, where the prepostor heard of it and in- 
terfered very decidedly, with partial success; but in 
the rest, after a short struggle, the confessors were 
bullied or laughed down, and the old state of things 
went on for some time longer. Before either Tom 
Brown or Arthur left the School-house, there was no 
room in which it had not become the regular custom. 
I trust it is so still, and that theold heathen state of 
things has gone out forever. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
HOW GOD SENT THE BIBLE TO US. 
By THE Rev. W. F. CraFts. 

Deut. vi., 6,7: “These words which 1 command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy childrep.’’ 

OD sent these words mostly to fathers and moth- 

ers, but there is something in them for the 
children also to think about. But first let me tell you 
that God told each one of the Jewish people who 
worshiped him to make two little black boxes about 
half as long as my little finger each way, and to put 
into each of them the three best things that were in 
his Bible. They called these boxes by a long name— 
phylacteries. God commanded that each man should 
often tie one of these boxes on his forehead as a 
‘*frontlet between the eyes,” and the other as “a 
sign” on his arm. The one on the forehead was to 
make the man think often about God, and about what 
God had told him to do, and what God told him not to 
do. The box on his arm was to make him remember 
that he ought to do all he could for God with his arm, 
and with all his might. The man wore these boxes 

- when he went to business or pleasure, as well as when 

he went to synagogue, that is, to church, so that he 

would think of God in work and sport as well as in 
worship. After a while some of the people grew so 
proud that they made the boxes very ‘“‘ broad” and 
large, and the straps to fasten them very wide, and 

Jesus told them that was not right, because it was 

making people think of them instead of God. 

Now I must tell you what verses of the Bible were 
‘in the little boxes. Only a part of the Bible had been 
written then—so much; Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy—the books which God 
told Moses to write; not quite one-fifth as much as 


our Bible. But there were very many wonderful 
things in their Bible. Now can you guess what three 
things in that little Bible God would choose as the best, 
and have the people put in their phylacteries? Well, 
one was the story of the Passover, when each family 
killed a lamb at God’s command, and sprinkled the 
blood on the outside of the house beside the door to 
save their lives from the destroying angel, who would 
kill one in every house where they did not obey God 
and sprinkle the blood. This was-to teach the people 
that Jesus was coming, after awhile, to be as gentle as 
a lamb and to be punished in our stead by shedding his 
blood on the Cross. 

Another thing in each box was the great command- 
ment, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart.” Thethird Bible portion in each box was 
the verse which I read as a text, about teaching God’s 
word to the children : ‘‘ These words which I c>»mmand 
thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children.” 

One reason for putting that in was to make the 
parents think a great deal about the children and 
about showing them how to do right and be happy. 

Another reason for putting those words in the box was 
to show the children how much their heavenly Father— 
God—thinks about them, and how much he wants them 
to love him, and to tell others about the Bible and the 
Saviour. God gave the Ten Commandments and a 
great many others to Moses to give to the Jews who 
were living at that time—very long ago. But God 
wished to have his laws taught to people who should 
live long, long after Moses should die, and in places 
far off from where Moses lived. How could God get his 
Commandments and his Bible carried far across the sea 
to children of England and America in this far-off time? 
I will tell you how God did it. He told Moses to have 
the fathers and mothers teach the Bible to the children, 
and to tell the children that when they grew up to be 
fathers and mothers themselves they must teach the 
Bible to their children; and so the words of God have 
come down from long ago and far-off lands to us, 
through the children’s hearts and hands. God gave 
his law to Moses for the Jews, but to the children for 
the world. | 

We ought to be very thankful for the Bible that God 
has sent to us by the children from so far away and so 
long ago, and Jearn much of it by our memories, and 
love it very much in our hearts as our Father’s loving 
letter, and tell others about it with our lips, and send 
it to others far away by giving all the missionary 
money we can next Sunday. Let us thank God every 
day for the Bible which he sent us from heaven, to 
show us how -we can go to heaven. 


** How precious is the book divine, 
By inspiration given! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
OMING home from a delightful journey I find on 
my desk a very sad letter. Although this is a 
very beautiful world, and very full of happiness, there 
is, as we all sooner or later know by our own experi- 
ence, a great deal of sorrow in it. And it is because 
there is this sorrow, and because it must come to you, 
that I so much want you to get that kind of happiness 
which cannot be spoiled by sorrow, but which fills 
even sorrow with peace and joy. Why, last Sunday 
we had a chilly rain—to be sure the earth needed the 
rain as much as we sometimes need sorrow: but I 
notice people call a rainy day, no matter how much it 
is needed, a disagreeable day—it looked very gray and 
gloomy out of doors till about five o’clock, and then 
the sun took the clouds and the rain-drops and made 
of them the most beautiful and glorious sight I have 
seen for many a year. In the west there was a light 
whose color has no name in all our list of tints. In 
the east two rainbows hung, one bright and clearly 
defined, every color strong and bright, the other like a 
delicate reflection of the first. From the inner one 
hung a filmy curtain in most exquisite suggestion that 
it was woven of finest shreds of rainbows, and through 
it we saw the river and the hills beyond radiant in their 
autumn dress. We could not have had this vision if it 
had not been for the gray clouds and the rain; but, 
remember, it was the sun which changed them from 
gloom to glery. Is it not worth while, dear girls and 
boys, to turn your lives toward the Sun whose bright- 
ness can turn all your sorrow into inexpressible joy? 
I hope as you read this account of the death of little 
Anna you will think very lovingly and tenderly of her 
lonely sister Lulu, and her dear father and mother, and 
will pray that God will help them to take the comfort 
he is ready to give them. 


My Dear Friend : 
I have roused myself in the midst of my grief to write you 
of the news of the death of another little niece. I was read- 


JEFFERSON CITY, Uct. 3, 1880. 


ing to my darling little Anna of Helen’s death, and found ber | 
Jetter in one of the back numbers of the Union, In one 


week from that day she was laid away from my sight. You 
remember in March receiving letters from Lulu and Aoni 
Douglass. One Thursday forenoon, after helping me about 
the work, she went out to play with her sist: r, brother and 
cousins. How it ever was thought of I know not, but they 
got acan of crude oil from her papa’s tank and put a lighted 
stick in it, when it tipped and caught fire, catching at once in 
the bottom of her ciéthing. She immediately came to me 
and I smothered the flames with a blanket, but her body was 
over two-thirds burned. She did not scream or murmur 
from first to last. After the doctors bad made ber as comfort- 
able as they could I read to her, and she calmly listened to 
each word. That evening, at nine o'clock, she bad a sinking 
spell. It seemed as if the breath had left ber; but she rallied 
and lived through the night. When the doctors came in the 
morning they gave me great hope that she would live; but 
before noon she was taken with spasms, and soon died. Her 
face and eyes were such a comfort to me, for they were 
burned but little. I hope she did not suffer much, asa chill 
set in very soon after she was burnt, and lasted all the time; 
but her patience was the wonder of every one. My little girl 
was very thoughtful, and had a great many Christian traits. 
She was unselfish, and always thought of others before her 
self ; and though very reserved, had #0 many friends on ac- 
count of her quiet, nild way. My only comfort is in speak- 
ing of her, and | hope my longing for her will make heaven 
more of a reality. Your sorrowivug friend, Mrs. J. D. 

Little Anna was eight years and nine monthsold. Oh! I 
have lost my little comfort! She had oniy been well of scar- 
let fever about a week. 


MANKATO, July 11, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: , 

I have been staying_outin the country for several weeks 
with my aunt. Itis very pleasant out there. My father is 
away Dow and we are expecting him every day. Then we are 
going away with him. Itis very warm and sultry to-day. I 
am eleven years old. When Iam at my aunt’s [ read the 
Christian Union a good deal. I think itis very nice. I bave 
just been reading some of the letters and they wereso nice I 
thought I would write you aletter, too. I should like tobe 
one of your nieces very much. One of my aunts lives just a 
little ways from here and I go to see her very often. Ihave 
fifty-two own cousins. I havea pet bird and I think agreat 
deal of it. Much love to all my cousins. SAIDY L. T. 


Did you have any Indians near your aunt’s? I know 
a lady who has been in Mankato and she told me some 
very pleasant stories about the Indians. My mocking- 
bird is beginning to sing again and we enjoy hearing 
his beautiful notes. Does your bird sing, and does it 
eat such big spiders as our Remmie does? 


CHATHAM, April 23, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write you asbort letter. My Grandpa 
takes The Christian Union and I go down to their house every 
Sunday evening and read the letters, which I like very much. 
The only pets I haveare a pair of canary birds. I raised one 
pretty bird, and have seven eggs. I am eight years ola. 

I hope you will let me be one of your nieces, so I will write 
again. Yours truly, ANNA C. B. 


Did all the seven eggs hatch? and what did you do 
with the birds? Look at the first part of my last week’s 
letter and see if you can’t get some Christian Unions 
taken nearer than your grandfather’s. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


(Supply the necessary words where there are blanks and 
they will make the star: the last letter of each word form- 
ing the first letter of the next word.) 

A — said to a——, “Tell me the wish of thy — and it 
shall be ——.”’ So he began to think of —— costly possession 
likely to —— him happiness, but he remembered so many 
who had such possessions already, and yet lived in care and 
sorrow, and the —— of losing them that he remained in —— 
what to choose. At last he said, ** Give me the power to enjoy, 
for without it even a pleasant —— may become a source 
of —. M. G. 

HIDDEN PROPER NAMES. 

O! ’tis a bell on a cow entering the yard. 

I dared garden after dark at eight o'clock planting seeds. 

The birds carol in every bush. 

The knife blade laid even with the table's edge, or Gerald 
was mistaken. 

Ob! mamma, Sam Adgert rudely mangled Winfield’s new 
kite. 


You tell a most dismal tale. M. G, 


3 ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES OF OCT. 6. 
Diamond.— M 


Hidden Tennysonian Names.~-1. Lanceiot. ,2. Maud. 3. Arthur. 4. Philip' 
5. Guinevere. 6. Elaine. 

Letters Hidden in Words.—1. Embrown. 2. Fairy (far E). 3. Froyerty 
(proper T), 4 A tar, 5. Deny (D nigh). 6 Belttile. 7. Engress. De- 


ne. 
En:qgma.—Edwin Booth. 


us Acroetic.—Palate: palette; pallet. Adds; alze. Rein; . 


reign; rain. Dessert; desert. Exorcise; exercise. Even: even. 


Drop-letter Puszzle.— 
works in all things: all eer 
His first propulsion trom the night; 
Wake thou and watch! the world is gray 
With morning light.— Whittier. 


Answers received from Kate Bert. F, 
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Farm Garden. 


RIBBON GARDENING. 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


FEAR that many do not comprehend 

the real tenor of certain disparaging 
remarks uttered from time to time con- 
cerning mbbon gardening, coleuses, 
geraniums, etc., by excellent authorities 
on taste in planting. Prejudice, conceit 
or a desire to be distinguished for taking 
a new line of discussion are attributed 
to persons who should be held far above 
suspicion in this respect. There is clear- 
Jy a misunderstanding in the matter. 
That good ribbon gardening and proper- 
ly employed coleuses and geraniums 
may be really charming few persons of 
knowledge and taste will hesitate to ac- 
knowledge. It is only against the false 
and vulgar methods of slashing and 
striping the tair surface of our lawns, 
under the pretense of ribbon gardening, 
that the shafts of righteous ridicule and 
invective are directed. 

Properly speaking, all ribbon garden- 
ing 1s a tour de force that should display 
its effect only in connection with the 
architectural lines of a building or in 
an out-of-the-way aud secluded part of 
the lawn. The only reason for its being 
at all should lie in the essential attrac- 
tions and peculiarities of a diverse and 
rich collection of plants, the charms of 
which can only be thus displayed with 
proper effect. Let us consider an excel- 
Jent illustration of the point I wish to 
make. Mr. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, 
Mages., has on his lawns, which are cer- 
tainly unequaled in America, an in- 
stance of the proper employment of 
work of this character. Near his green- 
houses, completely shut in by high, 
squarely clipped hedges of evergreen, 
we see through the single small passage- 
way 8 most noteworthy ribbon, or, 
more properly, geometric garden. 
Every form in the garden is a strictly 
geometric figure of some sort. The 
walks are all straight and square and 
ths grass cultivated and clipped into 
green velvet. There are square beds, 
raised with earth and studded with 
consistently formal plants, rosettes of 
echeverias for instance, and intricate 
designs worked out in low growing 
varieties a few inebes high. Lines of 
striped and variegated grasses, display- 
ing an agreeable license in their bending 
irregularity and increased variety of 
attitude, wave on either side or corner 
of the path. Strange, tropical looking, 
richly colored plauts of still larger size 
stand here and there in masses regularly 
and formally arranged. Palms, too, 
tallest of all, and angular though grace- 
ful, are dotted about in the same linear 
fashion, and add greatly to the variety 
of heightand coloras wellastotheunity 
of the effect, which is very far, indeed, 
from conveying any impression of a 
uniformly fiat color surface. Nor are 
coleuses and geraniums in any wise neg- 
lected. They have each their appropriate 
place in some design where the contrast 
of their colors and the special charms 
of every individual variety are treated 
with tasteful and appreciative considera- 
tion. 

Now, why is it we feel so perfectly 
satisfied with the artistic success of this 
particular gorgeous exhibition of color 
in what may be unquestionably charac- 
terized as aspecimen of ribbon-garden- 
ing? Doubtiess, something must be al. 
lewed to the agreeable sense of surprise 
at beholdipg unexpectedly so rich a 
feast of color entirely uninterfered with 
by any conflicting attraction. But I 
contend, however, that, in this instance, 
the chief cause of the true artistic pleas- 
ure afforded lies in the fact that the 
design is really conceived from the out- 
set with a definite purpose of displaying 
most effectively the charms of a great 
variety of genera, as well as species and 
varieties having special characteristics 
well understood by the appreciative 
designer. Yet in nine cases out of ten 
we find ribbon gardening made up of a 
few species and varieties of gerapiums, 
coleuses and like gorgeously hued plants, 
wrought into a mere mosaic of flat color. 
In fact, I believe that much of the false 
taste in mbbon gardening comes from 
selecting plants adapted to the limita- 
tions of a commonplace, highly colored 
pattern instead of insisting that the de- 
sign should recognize the great variety 


of both form and color which is offered 
by well-chosen material. 

Of such ribbon gardening, of such a 
rich and dignified assemblage of well 
endowed plants as one sees at Mr. Hun- 
newell’s, I cannot speak in terms of too 
high respect, but of the ribbon garden- 
ing which is illustrated by the tarts and 
other confectionery of color inthe parks 
and squares of Boston and New York I 
can only speak with abhorrence. Noth- 
ing milder in the way of condemnation 
can be expressed concerning along walk 
of many hundred yards lined with 
stripes of a million and a half of Gen. 
Grant geraniums and a few species of 
like showy bedding plants than to de- 
clare it essentially vulgar. 

The splashes of bright colored plants 
as they ‘are usually employed on both 
large and smalllawns in Americaare not 
only inharmoniously blended and dis- 
agreeably contrasted but very trouble- 
some and expeusive to construct. Why 
not, since all such plants are necessarily 
reset every year in great numbers with 
the most elaborate care, limit their em- 
ployment to small spaces adjoining the 
house or to some out-of-the-way, se- 
cluded spot like that chosen by Mr. 
Hunnewell? Surely nothing whatever 
of this nature should be so placed as to 
withdraw our attention as it rests on 
level greensward and noble trees; nor 
should we dwell on its engrossing char- 
acteristics to the neglect of the more 
exquisite charms of the wild garden and 
naturally planted shrubbery. 

Ribbon gardening is interesting and 
proper in its place, definitely co-ordi- 
nated and subordinated to other varied 
effects of the lawn. At best, however, 
there is a suggestion of the barbaric in 
ribbon gardeniog, and in America our 
unlicensed employment of its most un- 
disciplined and cheapest effects is one of 
the surest evidences of the crude and 
undeveloped condition of our taste in 
landscape gardening. 


AGRICULTURE IN MEXICO. 
INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN MACHINERY. 


From a report to the Mexican Agri- 
cultural Society, on the cultivation of 
cereals in Mexico with the aid of machin- 
ery from the United States: 

The sowing of wheat has heretofore 
been one of our most expensive opera- 
tions, because, as it wus done with 
ordinary plow of the country, making a 
furrow one-eighth of a vara in width, it 
required a large amount of stock ani- 
mals, and a proportionately large num- 
ber of hands. The planter manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Esler & Ropiquet of 
Belleville, l11., covers two varas in 
width, which is equal to the work of 
sixteen yoke of oxen, each requiring a 
driver. One hand and two well-fed 
mules are all that are required with 
the improved planter on ordinary soil. 
The planter will sow from 14 to 41 arobas 
(25 pounds each) per diem, according to 
the nature of the seed and the thickness 
desired. I will also state that the planter 
deposits the seed at an even depth, 
which can be graduated at will. The 
drills being independent of each other, 
the sowing is not affected by the irregu- 
larity of the land or by stones encoun- 
tered in the furrows, and then ali of the 
seed comes up, which is not the case 
when sowed with the native plow; the 
birds gather some of it before it can be 
covered, some dries up for the want of 
sufficient covering, while some of the 
seed rots on account of being covered 
toomuch. Another advantage possessed 
by the planter is that it drops the seed 
in furrows, and when the plant comes 
up there is a free circulation of air 
around it, and it receives the beat of the 
sun much more evenly; at the same 
time it can be cultivated, should it be 
come necessary to do so, with machines 
adapted to that purpose, aud I have no 
doubt tbat this treatment will materi- 
ally increase the crop. The advantages 
obtained by the planter can be better 
appreciated at harvest time, as the seed 
deposited by it comes up evenly and re- 
mains so as the plants grow. 

The cost of sowing wheat during the 
last five years has been an average of 
$1,230 per year. This year the entire ex- 
pense of sowing the seed has been only 
$234, and in my opinion this amount is 
susceptible of a reduction of fifty per 
cent. This being the first year in which 


the planter was used, it required one 
hand to lead the team while one man- 
aged the machine. The teams were 
doubled also, using four mules instead 


of two to each machine, because during 


the planting season green pasture was 


plentiful, while grain to feed them with | 


was scarce. 
Irrigation under either system costs 
about the same, depending more upon 
the quality of the land requiring it and 
the altitude in which they are located. 
However, if the plowing has been deep, 
the moisture will be retained for a much 
longer period, and as under the new 
system wheat devsloys and matures 
much earlier, the irrigation season is 
proportionately shortened. 


GATHERING THE WHEAT CROP. 


The gathering of the crop is the most 
critical period to the farmer. His fields 
assume a golden hue; his crop ripens 
evenly, and a failure to gather it prompt- 
ly is attended with a serious loss; the 
grain is loosed from the head, falls to 
the ground and cannot be rccovered. 
The birds declare a war of extermina- 
tion against the plant, and the hail com- 
pletes the work of destruction. Hence 
the efforts of the farmer to harvest his 
crop with as little delay as possible, and 
reap the reward of his anxious toil. He 
calls to mind the constant and heavy 
expense under which he has been strug- 
gling for nine months of the year, prob- 
ably making great sacrifices to obtain 
the meacs of carrying of his work; the 
labor required in the suitable prepara- 
tion of the soil to receive the seed, the 
fertilizers purchased, the irrigation, and 
all the attendant labor required to bring 
his crop successfully forward to harvest 
time; he congratulates himself upon 
having escaped the late frosts, the 
choking up of his fields with weeds, and 
other contingencies to which his crop 
is oftentimes subjected; but he looks 
forward to the still more critical 
period he has to pass through in order 
to realize bis long cherished hopes—the 
harvesting of his crop in a given time. 
He endeavors to find the requisite num- 
ber of bands to perform this labor; but 
he looks in vain. The spirit of specula- 
tion is abroad in the land, and the la- 
borer takes advantage of the situation; 
he demands an increase of pay, a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours’ labor in a 
day, and adecrease in the area designat- 
ed as a day’s work. Not satisfied with 
these extortions, he insists upon indirect 
advantages. There was a time when, 
upon the yearly settlement of accounts 
in the spring, the laborer would demand 
a loan of money, to be repaid 1n labor, 
and if refused would engage himself to 
some one else who would advance the 
required loan. I have in my possession 
a receipt for $1,241, advanced by me to 
three hands in one year as a loan, to be 
paid back in work on the farm, and 
which was given to them expressly to 
secure their services during harvest. 
The amount was of course never re- 
turned, and the parties died without 
paying one-tenth of the debt. To-day, 
by the blessing of God and the use of the 
reaper, one of the most ingenious and 
useful implements that the genius of 
man bas ever brought forth, the farmer 
can control the harvesting of his crops 
at will, and be entirely independent of 
the exactions of his hands. 

The reapers imported by me from the 
United States are operated under three 
distinct systems. The simplest ones cut 
the swath, and, gathering it in a heap, 
drop it behind; the next cut the swath, 
form the sheaf and throw it off to one 
side, to be gathered by hand; the third 
cut the swaths, form the sheaf, bind it 
with wire and drop it regularly in rows, 
to be gathered in carts and carried to 
the thresher if sufficiently dry, or put 
into stacks until it is ready. 

I found the inconvenience in using the 
first machine referred to, that if the 
sheaf is not removed immediately on 
the second round of the machine it is 
trampled by the mules and the erain 
scatiered on the ground and lost. This 
beipg a reaper and mower combined, I 
have used it to great advantage in wy 
cloyer fields. With two mules and a 
boy, who earns 18 3-4 cents per diem, in 
one-half hour I can cut feed sufficient 
for allof my stock, where beforeI had 
to employ several men, and with diffi- 
culty procured the required supply. 
The boy having finished cutting early in 


the day has time to gather up the clo- 
ver, carry it to the barn, and feed th=-26 
hundred head of stock, and finish his 
work afterwards before five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

For the next system I have adopted 
the Osborne reapers No. 3. They are 
more simple than their No. 6, and more 
powerful and stronger than their No. 8. 
These machines are worked with four 
mules during six or eight hours contin- 
uously. From eight to twelve hands, 
according to the thickness of the growth 
of the field, one-half men and the rest 
boys, including the driver, are sufficient 
to collect and stack the cutting of each 
machine. Osborne’s reapers No. 3 are 
solid in their construction, simple in 
their management, and rapid in their 
work. They perform tolerably well 
where the plant is thin and admirably 
where the sowing has been thick. The 
great advantage possessed by these 
reapers was clearly demonstrated to me 
while harvesting my barley crops in De- 
cember last. With three machines, in 
nine daysI cut avn amount that threshed 
out 832 cargas (equivalent to 6,071 bush- 
els). 

Calculating the wages of the drivers 
at 37 1-2 cents per day, the expense of 
cutting this crop, leaving it on the 
ground ready to be loaded up in carts 
and threshed on the ground, was ten 
dollars and twelve and one-half cents, 
or at the rate of one and one-fifth cents 
per carga of 350 pounds. The barley- 
growing farmers will find that by using 
this machine they will effect a saving of 
a fortune. 


Hiorsford’s Acid Phosphate should 
be used when your brain is tired from over- 
exertion. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five 8 Ven our choice, 
all labeled, for ! % for $2 og Fy for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for foe $105 00 for $13. Sead 
for our New G Rose Culture, ani 
from over Finest Sorts.- Our Great 

THE DIN is and SNARI 


& SONA Az: Co., 
Ee Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultura 


arming for Profit 


A Complete Farm 


HE DING 


New, ng tol 


Library A sure guide to successful farming. 
TELLS How 10: LiveStock: 
Make Money nd Secure Happiness. 


for coat every Beason. and te 
McC & CO., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


11% Bread St., New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 

Apples Beans, He Coen. Wool, Beeswax, Honey, 
Tallow, mb Game Dried Fruits, Pota- 
toes, Sweet Cider Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco. Maple Sugar, Etc., 


HOPE™:DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in 
without aid, not able. - 


are 
versation even heard distinctly. We re- 
fer to ° for descriptive circular. 
8. W. Corner Sth te., 


F. SKELTON, 


srg ated of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban. 
agons, Trunks and Ham 
ers. All kind 


i jes, Dancing Cloths, and 
324 and 33d Sts. .» New York.; 


USE DEVOE’S 


=Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f’rs, N. Y, City. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, 

WORKMANSHIP & 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
204 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE 


DURABILITY. 
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CATTLE RANGES IN THE FAR WEST. 


Notwithstanding that cattle, no less 
than sheep, are able to obtain their own 
subsistence all the year around, theavo- 
cation of stock-growing is attended with 
no little care and labor. During the 
summer, autumn, and winter the cattle 
roam at will over the Plains, and differ- 
ent herds, or parts thereof, mingle to- 
gether, and perhaps wander for long 
distances from their home range. Very 
frequently, single heads, separated most 
likely from their herd in a stampede, 
are found two hundred miJes away. To 
collect these straggiers, and to take’a 
census, no less than to pick out the 
beeves for market, the annual ‘‘ round 
up” is held. At this period, falling in 
May and June, the whole country is 
searched, and the cattle appertaining to 
a district driven together in one vast 
herd, from whence the different ranch- 
men separate their own cattle, easily 
recognizable by the brand; and after a 
mutual exchange of strayed ones, each 
owner takes bis herd back to their home 
range, and after branding the calves, 
turns them out loose, not to see them 
again till next year’s ‘‘round up.” 

For each district, embracing many 
hundred square miles, and trom ten to 
twenty ranges, a captain—generally one 
of the old settlers well acquainted with 
the country—is chosen. Under him work 
the stockmen—cowboys, or cowpunch- 
ers, as everybody connected with cattle 
raising is called—from the different 
ranches, numbering often seventy or 
more men, and two hundred or more 
horses, for each cowboy has at least 
three, and often as many as eight spare 
mounts with him on these occasions. 
The whole country, so large that it will 
take them one or two months to work it 
over, is laid out in daily rides. If there 
is a large creek or stream in the distance, 
the water-course is followed; the coun- 
try for twenty or thirty miles on both 
sides being carefully searched by the 
mounted cowboys, who, all working un- 

der one head, develop great aptitude for 
their laborious work. They are in the 
saddle for at least sixteen hours every 
day, and most of the time on the *‘ lope,”’ 
or canter, clearing the semi-wild cattle- 
hill at last; often long after dark they 
bring in, driving before them, the stock 
found that day, when, after watering 
the thirsty beasts, they are added to the 
main herd, which is carefully watched 
day and night. 

If the range, as is very frequently the 
case, is a mountainods one (there are 
many in Wyoming seven and eight thou- 
sand feet over the sea, in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains), the search for 
cattle is far more diffcult than on level 
or undulating prairie land. -In_ the 
former case, the rough and steep chains 
of mountains, full of ‘‘ drars,” “pockets” 
and gulches, generally densely timbered 
at the bottom, the search isanything but 
easy. A cow, or small bunch of cattle, 
overlooked on one ‘*‘ round up” is, how- 
ever, not necessarily bost; for generally 
they will turn up on that or some neigh- 
boring ravge during the next year’s 
round up. Wyoming ranch-men bave 
told me that ofien they accidently pitch 
upon cattle they missed four or five 
years before. On such occasions the 
original cow will make her appearance 
with quite a little family of unbranded 
steers, yearlings and calves... Consider- 
ing how broken the ground, and of 
what huge dimensions each range, it 
speaks well for the cowboy’'s powers that 
the losses from straying amount, under 
proper care, to not more than one or 
two per cent. per annum. The total 
percentage of losses incurred from stress 
of weather, drougbts, etc., varies con- 
siderably. Mure than half of the own- 
ers or managers of the ranges (about one 
hundred) I visited declared that five 
per cent. in average years will amply 
cover; others maintained seven, aud 
a few even thought ten per cent. 

The round up is a busy time for man 
and horse on frontier ranches. It isa 
period affording pleasant change to 
the cowboy, who the rest of the year is 
buried on’ his isolated ranch, often 
months without seeing a white man, and 
years frequently pass before a glimpse 
of a petticoat makes his heart flutter. 
There isa wonderful amount of ani- 
mated life, light-hearted merriment and 

- Vigorous and healthful rivalry about 
one of these round ups. Up before sun- | 


rise, a substantial breakfast, at whicb 
often balf a steer divided among the dif- 
ferent messes is used; tbe rising orb sees 
them in tbe saddle, a couple of led 
animals on the line, galloping over the 
plains in pursuit of those distant black 
specks, or ascending the dangerously 
steep slopes of a dismal “ hog-back”’ bill, 
from whence the higher ranges in the 
pine clad mountains are reached. They 
usually do not return to camp till dusk, 
driving before them the catile found by 
them that day, which, if it is an open 
country, will often be as much as two 
hundred tothe man: if broken and full 
of pockets and drars, or densely tim- 
bered ravines, perhaps not more than 
ten or fifteen. Cowboys learn to track 
animals as Indians do game, and I was 
often amused to watch from some ele- 
vated spot a “ field of cowboys at work. 
Here you will see a couple dismounted 
and leading their ponies, following some 
faint tracks on the hard gravelly soil 
which, till softer ground is reached, 
or other indisputable stock signs 
discovered, might prove those of 
elk. or (unshod) Indian ponies. Gen- 
erally, water betrays cattle; for let 
them be ever so far from it, or carefully 
screened from discovery in dense tiimn- 
ber, they must at least once every twenty- 
four hours repair to the next creek or 
water-hole, when their tracks are easily 
discernible. Yonder we perceive three 
or four of the daring riders pursuing a 
small ‘‘bunch” stampeding down a 
ateep slope, tails raised high, evidently 
frightened at the unusual sight of man, 
and the pursuers at full gallup tearing 
down the hill at more than break-neck 
pace, endeavoring to head them off; 
man and horse apparently oblivious to 
the steepness of the grade and the many 
treacherous holes and tree-stumps that 
dot it. They are all wonderful riders, 
and on these occasions they strive to 
out-do each other. I saw one spillon a 
steep hill-side, occasioned by a gopher- 
hole, into which the horse put one of its 
fore-legs; and from motives of curiosity 
I measured the distance the rider was 
sent spinning, and found that between 
the gopher-hbole and the spot where the 
man’s shoulder toucheGa ground first 
was thirty-seven feet less three inches. 
The man was only slightly stunned, and 
amid the laughter of his companions, 
who never show any mercy on such 
oceasions, picked himself up, and pull- 
ing bis six-shooter forthwith, shot the 
disabled ** broncho.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 

HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. Morsk, Jr., Editors. 
Price. 0 cents a month; $5.00 a year. Speci- 
men copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the Review. to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 38. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED tor the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re- 
duced 3 percent. National Pub. Co.. Phila., Pa. 


B Agents Wanted tor the Ficterint 

: IBLE COMME TAT 

En bodies best results of latest research. Bright and 

readable. 475 illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 

to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 

BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa 

=} PER DAY Made felling Our 
latform F amily Scale 

ts 


Weighs accuratly up to Ibe. I 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp. an im 
provement on the Student Lamp, Why? Because it 
is the safestand bestin the world; can be attached 
to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, etc., and turned 
in any direction to suit the eyes; can not be up- 
set; has aconvenient match box and filling indica- 
tor. The religious papers indorse all our claims. 
Our agents making as hivh as $:25 per day proves it 
a bonanza. [ts low price, liberal terms, and rapid 
saies surprise old gn 8. Address 
HOME LAMP CO.. Cincinnati, O. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE, PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Abie Authors, NEW, AUTHENTIC,COMPLETE, 


Fine illustrations, The tastest selling books of the day. 


Life ofGen. 
BEST BOOKS, 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
Agents wanted everywhere. For tall descriptions 
and terms, address, at once, J.C. McCURDY & Co., 
Philadelphia Chicago, IIl.; 
t. 


Louis, Mo. 


48 Page Floral Autograph Album I!’td with Ferns, 
Birds, Liles, &c. covers and edges 
elegantly Gilded, also 47 select Quotations all f or 15 
cents, post-paid. Stamps taken. Agents wanted. G. 


W. Bocmsedes, West Haven, Ct. 


THE 


HISKERIN 
PIAN 


THE VICTOR in all great contests. and for 

THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe—viill be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or eramine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave. N.Y: | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address II. Hatiettr & Co., Portiand, Me. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS, 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826. Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. ort. sent Free. 
, Cincinnati, O. 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity, 
who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on the Installe 
ment pian will do well to call upon GEORGE A 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 


The best goods at moderate prices. 
Por my OBJECT-TEACHING BIBLE.—Men 


WANTE to hire, go with and start others. Large salary 
after first three months. Give age, experience, 
MENAGERS salary wanted. W.J. Holland, Springfeld, Mase. 


ORSTEDS BY MAUL. 20Skeins assorted 


25c. 180 skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 


34 CLINTON STREET, . 


RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
OVINCTON 


oO 
OUR NEW »°.0.B.° SHOW ROOM 
On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES, VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the eornus is what every=- 
ere waots. Any cobbier,it has been 
said, can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his basiness to make 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 
KDW ARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
made that will fitthem exactly. The 
MicComber last is the one used, 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, §30 Fulton 
Street Brooklyn, N. Y., acer IN 


HOUSE-FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmuanlike manner, 
Grates, ‘enders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


(839. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 FE ulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 

WHO ARE HIS 

SPECIAL AGENTS, 

for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and P_ ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. Ajl orders will 
receive prompt at- 

tent 


Christian 
Union. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and ali other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 


and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 

Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


M. E. DOTY, 

GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the prem- 
ises. The bestin the cit t $6, $7.50, and $9.) the 


,a 
half dozen. TROY AUNDRY: Coilarsand 
laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulten near Cencord, Breoklyn. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Insurance ani Financial, 


THE WEEK. 
NEw York, Oc‘. 23, 1880. 

There is little to change the outlook as 
presented last week. The markets are 
exceedingly strong and in many instances 
prices are very high. But confidence in 
the public mind is without wavering that 
the era of prosperity is not to be inter- 
rupted while foreign gold flows to us 
in an unbroken stream, and provisions 
and grain flow out from us in exchange, 
but leave a reserve fund of wealth still in 
our stores sufficient to feed the world. 

That confidence makes men sanguine 
of investments whose record in the past 
in muny cases would not justify the 
prices for which they change hands—on 
the exchange—but which afford data on 
which the holders calculate large returns 
in the future. 

The events of the week in Reading 
R. R. stock, marking arise to over 40 
for the stock, are striking in theirgcon- 
trast with the great break which oc- 
curred in May of this year. The stock 
which had been selling in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent. suddenly fell to 20 
on the announcement that the paper of 
the Company had gone to protest, and 
that a receiver had been applied for. 
Subsequently it went below 15 after 
which it began a steady advance and 
now is selling at prices with which the 
public were familiar before its paper 
went to protest. 

Much of this is to be set down to spec- 
ulation based upon short sales, which 
must be covered somewhere. Much 
should be attributed to the roseate light 
in which all speculations are seen when 
a ‘*boom’”’is in the market, but by far 
the greater reason is to be found in the 
improved prospects of the coal industries 
of the country, which were early alluded 
to inthese columns. The public believe, 
and well posted shrewd investors believe 
that some time not far in the future the 
great wealth of the Reading coaland iron 
lands and production will cause a recon- 
struction of its securities, and that as in 
New Jersey Central, which sold below 10 
at one time in the great depression and 
which has since sold above 90, so in 
Reading a patient holding ofits securities 
will be rewarded by a large advance. 

Some 6,000,000 gold has been r ceived 
during the week and the cable to-day ad- 
vises one shipment of nearly two mill- 
ions and a half from Havre. With such 
vital wealth continually pouring in upon 
this couutry there does not seem any 
prospect of declines of any great moment 
anywhere. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


—A Parliamentary return just published 
gives particulars as to the mortality in 
England and Wales during certain periods 
from 1837 to 1877. From these statisti's it 
appears that from 1838 to 1855 the average 
annual death-rate (all ages and causes) per 
million of population was 22,586; from 1838 
to 1853, excluding 1846 to 1849, the cholera 
period, 21,840: from 1854 to 1857, 22 141, and 
from 1868 to 1877, 21.847. In 1847 the num- 
ber of deaths of children under one year 
was, from all causes, 164,525 per million, 


_and of children from one to five years ofage 


166 354; while in 1877 the total under one 
year was 136,025, and between one and five 
151,364. From 1847 to 1853, inclusive, the 
proportions of deaths of all ages from small- 
pox was 305 per million, and from 1868 to 
1877, inclusive, it was only 261. A note ap- 
pended to the lacter returns explains that 
during the twelve years 1838 42 and 1847-53 
(the only years prior tocompulsory vaccina- 
tion for which these mortality statistics are 
available), the average annual death rate 
from small pox was equal to 420 per million 
persons living; whereas in the twenty-five 
years (1834-78) of compulsory vaccination, 
the annual death-rate from this disease has 
not averaged more tban 216 per million, not- 
withstanding the exceptionally fatal epi- 
demic of 1871-72. 

—On October 12, at St. Louis, Wm. S. 
Relfe, Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, filed his final report in the Circuit 


Court on the policy claims and death losses 
of the Life Asseciation of America, of which 
the following is an abstract; ‘‘ In the matter 
of the Life Association of America, dis- 
solved: The order of the Court having lim- 
ited the production of claims to the fourth 
day of September, 1880, a final report is 
made thereon of the numberof policy claims 
presented, and also the death claims and the 
matured endowments, properly classified. 
Total number of policy claims filed, 7,238; 
total number of death claims and matured 
-endowments, 69; balance outstanding, in 
force and not presented, 1,253. A number 
of the death claims and matured endow- 
ments have not been presented, but the total 
amount thereof, as shown by the books of 
the Company, assuming them to be valid, is 
about $119,000." Various questions having 
arisen as to the sufficiency of tbe proof in 
eases Of death claims, the Superintendent 
recommends that they be referred to the 
Commissioner, B. Gratz Brown, for imme- 
diate investigation, and he suggests that as 
soon as this is done a partial distribution 
can be ordered.—{ Bulletin. 

—Kingston, N. Y., took a vote the other 
day on the question of having water-works, 
and decided by 522 nays to 260 ayes that it 
would be better to burn up. The ‘ Free- 
man’ says: ‘‘To-day there is actually no 
water any where, and people are paying ten 
cents a tub to teamsters who bring it from 
the river for domestic uses. Other families, 
and they are not a few in number, pay as 
high as twenty-five cents a week during the 
entire year for the privilege of drawing 
water from their neighbors’ wells, and in 
the present time of drought even this dear 
privilege is denied them. Mechanical estab- 
lishments run by steam power are paying 
from $5 to $10 a week for the water that 1s 
supplied them by teams. If a fire should 
break out in a thickly settled section ona 


windy day there would not be a barrelful of | 
water available to extinguish it in seen | 
quarter, and it would burn to the outside | 
limits unless the blowing up of buildings | 
was resorted to.’’ Of course, under the cir. 
cumstances, sensible underwriters will con- 
sider property in Kingston uninsurable. A 
wholesale cancellation of policies there 
would give the ~—— the kind of 
light they need. 

—At the National Convention of fire 
underwriters, held in this city last week, 
about two hundred foreign and American 
companies were represented. The most 
important action taken by the Convention | 
was the organization of the United Fire | 


Underwriters in America, a National Asso-_ 
ciation to promote and conserve the inter- | 
ests of fire insurance. A. Landen Snowden, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, was elected President. | 
No forma! action was taken on the question | 
of rates, but a resolution was adopted re- 
questing every member of the National 
Association to endeavor to secure the forma- 
tion of local boards throughout the United , 
States, and in this way secure essential har- | 
mony and united action on all important 
questions. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 23. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


102% 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


' Losses paid during the 


efter Tuesday, the 


Ala..class A.2to 5.... 69 N.C R..7s.c. off 9 
Ala., cl. A, 694. C.R. 7s, ¢. A. OW 
Ala., cl. B. R. 7s, c. off. 90 
Ala.. cl. C. 2 to 4 78 N.. 6s. fag. ‘66-1900... 11 
Ark, 6s, 3 IN. C. 6s, idg. 6*-98..... ll 
Ark.7s. L.R.&Ft.S.iss. 8 N.C. n.. J. J.. 92-8 
Ark. 78, M.& L. k..... Ac 
N. C. sp.t. cl. 1, 98-9... 2 
Ga.7s,1 00. 18. C. sp. &. 4... 2 
86........ N. ©. sp. t., cL. 3 2 
Ga. 79, 3 cn. 16. 79 
| 49 N.C. 68, sin 8 
jObio Ge, 10344 
Mich. 7s, ‘90. . IB. Ge. c.. Be... 2... 115 
Mo. 6s, ‘2 or 83...103 |S. C. 6s.a.M. 23, ‘69.ntd. 3 
Mo. 66, due S6......... 107 Tenn. 6s, 0., "92-8... 3 
Mo. 6s, Tenn. 6s, *92-8-1900, 3244 
Mo. 6s, due .... Tenn. fs .n..m. 8s. 3244 
Mo. 6s. ,due’S9 or °90....1084, Va. 68.0... ........... 26 
Mo., a. or u., due "92...110 | Va. 6s, sa... 26 
Mo tdg., due 94-5 . ...112 6s, n., '67.......... 26 
Mo., H. ‘astJ., due’s6.107 |Va. 
Mo..H. & St. J.. due °87. + va. . 
lil (Va. 6s, cn., 2d 5 

06 Dis. Col. 345s, °24 98 
N. V. 68, ¢. 1., ‘91. Col. om .2... 98 
N. €s. g. 1., 93.......121 (Dis. Col.. Se, ..106 
N.C. 68, 0. °86-98.. .... 31 | Dis. Col. tdg. 5s, sm. . 106 
(Dis. Col. tdg 58,r, ....106 
N.C. N.C. "834-5... 115 


Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3days. 
London prime bankers, 4815, @482 


FISK & HATCH, |W 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU ST. N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons and registered 
interest, and other coupons, dividends, &c., 
and credit without charge. 

We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and inves- 
tors out of the city, by Mlail or Telegraph, 
to buy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and otber securities. 


FIskKk & HATCH. 


J.&W.Selizman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EU ROPE, ete. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 


31st December. $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879.......-......- 1,671,981 91 


otal amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Polictes have been tssued upon 


Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 81st December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 


same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of 

miums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and eles 


$8,875,558 00 
nee secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and due the 
Company, estimated at............ , 000 
Premium Notes & Bills “Reseivabis.. 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le i representatives, on and 

bird of February next. 


Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 


of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
_ | the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
* tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru 


ary next, from which date interest on the 


amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 


cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the — ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. ‘. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


——_()—-— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace GRAY, 
EpMUND W. CORLIEs, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Rost. N, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GrorGE W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, Rosert L. STUART, 
Epwin D. MoRGAN, JaMEs G. DE FORES?, 
Ww. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JosiaH O. Low, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING, 

THos. B. CoDppDINGTON, 
Horace K, THURBER, 
C. A Hanp, A. A. RAVEN, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, Henry COLLINS, 
CHARLEs P, BURDETT, JoHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Vor. XXIL, No. 17. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and 8ell on Commission Governments 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N T. toes 
Exchange. 


HA RTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


B. HATCH 
THOMAS H. BOUD FRANK JENKINS, 


Western Farm Mortgages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,695 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. 


& 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
4) William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
serve for re-insurance of outstanding 

Reserve re me pat nting all other claims and 


Capital paid in ‘Cash 1,000,080 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- 


Total Cash Assets.............. 83.605,598 42 

This C meses ars 4 conducts its business under the re. 

Strictions of ihe New GEO. T. HU Fund Law. 
CYRUS PECK, we 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS........... ---$4.983.226 81 
SURPLUS........... 572,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New in a of Policy tssued by the 
United States Life Insurance Cempany 
before insuring elsewhere. 


LIBERA of its TERMS, 
After the ypomenages fer three or m re years 
heve been psid.upen receiving the required n tice 
from the assured, the Comoary wil! c:ntinue the 
in force without further payments, for its 
ACK, for sucha period as the ENVIRE 
will carry it. 

g tnt the death .f the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance #s provided 
for above, the full f :rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring within three years after the original de- 


fauit. 

The newfrrm of Endownent Policy provides 
That if the ENTIRE RKSKRVE isa greater sum 
than the ey Premium required to carry ‘he 
full amount insurance tu the ena of the Endow- 
roent term,the Excess shali be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payabie 
at theend of the term,thus guaranteeing tw the 
— holder in every eveat the ful! value of his 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice frm on blanks 
fur’ hes by the Com 

AFTER THREE YEARS, ALL REATRICTIONS 
re CONDITIONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupetion and cause of oce@ath are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years. INCON- 
FRAUD. FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department. 
Boreel Build 17 N.Y. 
HENRY W. BALDWHEIN. Sap’t 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Oot. 27, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 

—It is reported that the Tsar is threatened 
with blindness. : 

—Gen. Caballero succeeds to thg Presi- 
dency of Paraguay. 

—Baron Ricasoli, formerly Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, is dead. 

—Edwin Booth is advertised to appear in 
‘‘Hamlet’”’ in London, Saturday nigbt of 
this week. 

—There was an explosion in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary last week, but it was 
in the kitchen range. 

—Warshafsky, a Russian capitalist, is 
charged with having defrauded the govern- 
ment out of $17,600,000, 

—The Delta Kappa Epsilon, which is one 
of the largest of the college fraternities, is 
pretty nearly solid for Garfield. 

—Captain Edward B. Robinson, who died 
at Washington a short time since, was one 

of the best known printers in the United 
States. 

—Mr. Barnum has shown his inventive 
genius even in charity, and has been giving 
winter bouse-plants to working people in 
Bridgeport. 

— Everybody will be on the lookout for 
comets, now that Prof. Swift, of Rochester, 
has received a reward of five hundred dol- 
lars for discovering one on the 11th inst. 

—A Qualified Judge.—Squire Horsnail, 
M.P., (who had been inspecting the Board 
School):’’ Well, good-bye, children. Yer 
reads well and yer spells well; but yer 
hain’t svt still.’—Punch. What! and do 
they have such school inspectors in England 
too ? 

—Carriage making in thiscountry has be- 
come a fine art, and the convention of car- 
riage makers which met in Chicago last 
week did a sensible thing in arranging to 
co-operate with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in this city, to provide a course of 
tiree years’ instruction in the artistic 
branch of carriage making. 

—Mr. Lowell is being lionized to his 
heart’s content, or rather discontent, for the 
American Minister is as modest as he is 
gifted. He goes this week to visit the Duke 
of Argyll at Inverary, and will lecture be- 
fore the Philosophical Institute in Edin- 
burgh, November 5th, where he will be en- 
terrained at a great dinner. 

——Bjoernsterne Bjcernuson, the Norwegian 
novelist, playwright, poet and statesman, is 
now visiting in Cambridge, Mass. His 
arrival was a evrprise, and his object is to 
study the American electoral system, He 
will spend his time in traveling, until after 
the election in November, and in reading 
and hearing political discussions. He may 
stay until spring. 

—Having torn down Temple Bar in order 
to secure more room, London immediately 
fills the space acquired by this destruction 
of a hist«rical monument by erecting a 
Temple Bar memorial, to contain, among 
other things, marble statues of Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince of Wales. Somebody 
has been wicked enough to suggest that the 
retiring Lord Mayor wants a baronetcy. 

—The Hon. Erastus C. Benedict, Chan- 
cellor of the University of the State of New 
York and a leading admiralty lawyer, died 
at bis residence in this city October 22d. 
Mr. Benedict was always prominent on ac 
count of his connection with popular educa- 
tion. He was for a number of years trustee 
of the common schools and a member of 
the Board of Education in this city. Inthe 
Assembly, of which he was at one timea 
member, be was a valuable member of the 
Committee on Colleges and Schools. He has 
been connected with the University of the 
State of New York since 1855, when he first 
became a Regent. 


BENSON'S | 
CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druagqgists have voluntarily offered their 
Siqnatures to the following, vhich can be seen ator 
offive. 

Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTIC iL CHEMISTS. 
‘For the past few years we have sold various 
brands ot Porous Plasters. Puysicians and the 
Pusiic yrefer 
enson’s Capcine Porous Plaster 
to all others. 

We consider them one of the very few reliable 
household remedies worthy of confidence. Lb 
are superior to all other Porous Plasters or mec 
icines tor external use.” 

Price 25 cents, 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertiseme? ip 
the Christian Union. . 


| 


A for Thirty Years. 


Household and 
Family Linens. 

Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind. 

Orders by 

mail receive 
prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Jas. McCutcheon, 


101 E. 4th St., N. ¥. 


‘Pe, readers of The Christian Union, wishing tor 
theimseives and tamilies, for the Fall season, 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, and India Rubbers, 
can obtain all the various styles, excellent in quality 
and at prices, by pa: ronizit 

MILL 


& CO., 26 West 14th N. 


FOR SALE AFTER DEC. Ist A LARGE SIZE 


CRARY CLAY HEATER. 


Was put up by the C ompany one year ago; has 
been carefully used, and was recently taken down in 
good order. Could be used in anv ulace where quan- 
tity and quali ity ot heat are no object. Cost one vear 

ago about $250: will be offered at $25. Itcertainly 
oug htto be worth two dollars and fifty cents, but will 
not be guaranteed or recomme nded 


Address HW. R. MUNGER, 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


That TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT represents in 
each bottle thirty to forty glasses of Sparkling 
Seltzer Water. containing all the virtues of the cele 
brated German Spring. It is always fresh and ready, 
and commendsitselt to all for its efficacy, portability 
and cheapness. 

ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 


HOLMAN’S 
PADS 


CURE THE ONLY 
TRUE 
SIMPLY BY 
MALARIAL 


TRADE MARK. 


Hoiman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE,. Liver and 


Stomach troubles. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Special Pad. Adapted to 
old Chronic cases. Price $3.00. 

Ho!man’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
cases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding 
Liver and Stomachtroubles. Price $8.00. 

Holman’s Infant’s Pad. Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $4.80. 

Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder compiaints. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Uterine Pad. For Female 
troubles. Price §§.00. 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
- Body Plaster. The best Plaster made. 
Porous on Rubber basis. Price 25e, 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Foot Plasters. For Numb Feet and 
Sluggish Circu:ation. Price per pair, 2§e¢, 

Absorption Salt medicated Foot Baths. 
For Colds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
a foot-bath is needed, Price per 3glb. paek- 
age, 25c. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 
Absorption Salt is not" mailable,’’ and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's expense. 


The success ot Hortman’s Paps has inspired imita- 
tors Who offer Pads similarin form and edeor to the 
trae Holman’s, saying * They are justthe same,’ 


ye, ofall bogus /’ads, made only to sell on 
the reputation of the genuine. 

sce thuteach Vad bears the Private Revenue 
Stamp ot the Hotman Pap OMPANY, with the above 
Trade-Mark, printed 1n green. 

Dr. HoLMAN’s advice is tree. 
free on application. Address 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William sSt.. N. Y¥. 


Full treatise sent 


For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Phyai- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, there 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
For sale by Grocers. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


SIRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials.— 
Types, “Strong Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, ete. locks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machinists, VANDERBURGH. WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 


EAVES, Costumer, 63 E. 12th St., N. Y. 


Old Folks Concerts, Church and Sunday-School Tab- 
leaux. Private Theatricals and Sociables furnished 


INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


HIAMILTON, N. 


THE 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
a out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Comau ting Physician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
per of the Long Island College Huspital.” Attendant Physict ian—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 

y a staff of resident physicians. Secre*ary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The but/dings are censtructed for this special purp se, and they are more compiete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than these of any similar institution tn 
existence ‘They are situated on one of the most attractive points op the Bay of New York, and stand 
on @ high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, omterane pe a full view of the whole Kustern 
Shore of Staten Isiand,also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, ducted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ano inclosed on tne horizun by the blue ouslines vf the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dinitg rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room tor religt:.us services, readings, concerts, etc. Ail the New York mofning and several 
ther newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken 

anagement is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no eae in the staf of 
medical or other active officers since the :nauguration of the Home, eleven years a 

The Classification of patients or'ginated witb and ts peculiar to this institution. “Being determined 
and regulated apona strictly commercial! busis, it is made to depend upp the character of the lodging, 
board, anc other accomm: dations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attenéande at 
rates Varying from %5 to $35 per week. Thuse paying $'4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
ot quarters selected, are provided with 4 singie apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the acc mmodations in the select rooms and the table being in —_— respect equal to those of a first- 
clase hitel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upo 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 

e has only one casein ei ndr 
ware deine ae ee y e ght hundred during the same period. The rest 
The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
pytientto avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard roo 
park and ball grounds, readinuvs. lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suctete of 
telligent and ugreeabie fellow tnmates, can impart. 

The Discr yine— The established coje of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the ‘aw 
of pre ty, universally understood by gentlemen and iadies in the gufdance of wall-requlased 
tamily and social retationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due: process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission appiv to the obey : WILLET ¢, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent. at the iastitution. Fort Hamiiton (L. 1.). New York 

T have worn this Corset 


AUTOMATIC 
three days and every bone 
Eye Glass Holder | over.thehips 1s broken. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
lasses; very handy. Sold 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 


KETCHA™M & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 
cAP 


As now improved the most perfect pen manufactured 
W) ites ten hours with ane filling. Saves one-third the time. 

TEST MONIAL.—"! can say this, vour Fountain Pen 
is worth so much thatit I were bere ft of it I should 
feel inyselt bereft of my right hand."—Revy. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor of Christian Union, N. Y. 

Can be sent ly mail ina registered letter. Send tor cir 
culars. Manufactured by JOHN 8S. PU RDY. 212 Broad 


' THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE 


DR. WARNER'S” 
Flexible Hip Corset 


way, corner Fulton st., N. Y. 
Is warranted not to break over the hips. It 
gives an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect 


Special Proposition! ease. Price by mail, with Plain Bust, $1.25; 
We'willsend by MAIL, with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. 


postage prepaid, a 
LB. AGE our 
celebrated. WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. 
CHOP TEA on receipt 
of lt is the Fin- 
‘er BLA ACK 
TEA fave Ww 

avor. ante er day athome. Samples worth free, 


$72 A WEEK. $l2adavy at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit free. Address Trvz & Co. Augusta,Me 


LL. TASTES, Address § Stinson & Portland, Maine. 
inbetoret wishing to test 


SEEN THE BES] COAL PARLOR STOVE 


The Great American Tea Co. 


ST- TM INS 
IMPORTERS 


Mi" EL OPERATION, 
31 and 33 VESEY ST., ne 


en. | 
TERMS ON LARGE 
tDERS. Particulars 
ree. 


EVERYWHERE 


at reduced rates. Goods sent to all partsot the U S. 


P.-O. Box 4835, New 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months ang 
every bone is stil perfect. 
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weakest stomach. Take no other. Sold 
F by druggists. and upwards. 
WOOLRICH & OO. on every iadei. 
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